HOW PUERTO RICO FELT ABOUT THE “UN-NORTH AMERICANS” 
One of a group of pickets ouiside San Juan’s central postoffice 
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PICKETS CHANT: ‘YANKEES, GO HOME!’ 





Puerto Ricans defy 
U. S. witch-hunters: 


witnesses 


FTER TWO YEARS of preparations, the House Committee on 


won't talk 


Un-American 


Activities on Nov. 16 opened a two-pronged investigation into Puerto Rican 
affairs. First phase was a two-day hearing in New York’s Foley Square Federal Court 
House. From there the committee junketed to San Juan, Puerto Rico, for a three- 


day inquiry. 

In both places the opposition of 26 
subpenaed witnesses, most of them Pu- 
erto Ricans, was unanimous and spirited. 
One San Juan witness, who had agreed 
to “talk” for the committee, changed his 
mind and refused to serve as informer 
when the hearing got under way. 

Faced with the boos of massed pickets 
and the opposition of many of the island's 
leading citizens and organizations, the 





IT’S STILL THE TOP NEWS IN THE U.S.S.R. 





Even the moon cant eclipse Mr. K's visit 


By Wilfred Burchett 

Guardian staff correspondent 
MOSCOW 
MONTH AFTER Khrushchev’s re- 
turn from the U.S., the Soviet press 
and public are still discussing his visit 
with an interest that is extraordinary. 
The moon photos and a spate of scien- 
tific articles pushed the discussion out 
of the press for a few days and it seemed 
ended. But it started up again, until the 
Supreme Soviet session filled the papers. 
Now the latter is over and the Khrush- 

chev visit is back again. 

There is a book out and a film made 
about the visit and a special postage 
stamp struck to mark the occasion. And 
there were some revealing references to 
the visit in Khrushchev’s remarkable ad- 
dress to the Supreme Soviet on Oct. 31. 

It all adds up to this. If the American 
people got a different view of Khrush- 
chev and the Soviet people, then Khrush- 
chev is also giving the Soviet people a 
new view about the United States and 
its people. The’conclusion: that the time 
is ripe for the Soviet and American peo- 
ples to coexist in peace and friendship. 
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PEOPLE’S MOOD: “During my visit to 
the U.S.,” said Khrushchev at the Su- 
preme Soviet meeting, “I had meetings 
and talks with President Eisenhower and 
also with other statesmen as well as with 
representatives of the widest range, of 
circles—and the ordinary people of Amer- 
ica. These meetings and conversations 
gave me the conviction that the over- 
whelming majority of Americans do not 
want war and wish relations between 
our two countries to improve. Many 
prominent people of the U.S., with the 
President at their head, understand this 
mood of the American public...” 


After referring to the communique fol- 
lowing his talks with -the President, 


Khrushchev said: “I would merely like 
to add that our talks were very useful 
and facilitated, as we think, a definite 
understanding and approximation of 
views in appraising the general situation; 
in the approach to some concrete mat- 
ters of major importance and in the 
awareness of the need to improve rela- 
tions between the U.S.S.R. and the USS. 
This was an essential contribution to the 
consolidation of universal peace and we 
prize it very highly .. .” 

Khrushchev is a man who weighs his 
words carefully. His statement was the 
most optimistic ever made by a Soviet 
statesman on American-Russian rela- 

(Continued on Page 14) 





two-man subcommittee which conducted 
the hearing abruptly closed the proceed- 
ings with four subpenaed witnesses un- 
heard and retreated to Washington. In 
their wake the Congressmen left threats 
of contempt citations against 13 hostile 
witnesses in San Juan and one in New 
York. 

WITNESSES LAUGH: The subcommittee 
was confounded in Puerto Rico by wit- 
nesses who laughed at its questions and 
assertions. In New York, one witness 
walked out of the hearing room while 
questions were still being asked him. 
Another was ordered to leave and a third, 
threatened with contempt, told com- 
mittee counsel Richard Arens: “Don’t 
lose your head, you'll have nothing to 
think with.” 


Among the witnesses called, none were 
from the estimated 170 adherents of the 
Puerto Rican Nationalist Party who live 
in New York, nor from the hundreds of 
Nationalists in Puerto Rico whose pro- 
gram calls for the revolutionary over- 
throw of United States intervention. 


Instead, those called in New York were 
either publicly identified with or alleged 
to be members of the Communist Party 
or of the Provisional Organizing Com- 
mittee for a Marxist-Leninist Party which 
includes a number of former Communist 
Party members. The strong differences 


(Continued on Page 13) 





AGREEMENT ON TESTS ENDS DILEMMA 





The scare is over, but did you 
eat cranberries on Thanksgiving? 


HE GREAT Cranberry Scare of 1959 

was officially ended when Secy. of 
Health, Education and Welfare Arthur 
S. Flemming announced last week that 
he would eat the berries on Thanksgiving. 
Most families seemed likely to follow 
Flemming’s lead, but there were many 
others who would heed his original ad- 
vice to boycott the berries because some 
of them contained traces of a weed-killer 
that induces cancer in rats. 

Flemming touched off the scare Nov. 
9 when he announced that Food and 
Drug Administration inspectors had 
found aminotriazole in some cranberry 
shipments. Cranberry growers denied 
that the crop was tainted. They insisted 
that only a small portion of the crop in 
Oregon and Washington contained traces 
of the chemical. They said they had af- 
fidavits this year from practically all 
growers that the weed-killer had been 
used only after harvest, as specified by 
the Dept. of Agriculture. 


Although they had no proof, they were 
also sure that the 1958 crop, which is 
now on grocers’ shelves, was also un- 
tainted. In addition, they argued, even 
if the cranberries contained aminotria- 
zole residue, the amount was very small 
and a human would have to consume 
enormous amounts to be affected. Also, 
tests showed only that the chemical in- 
duced cancer in rats. 


INDUSTRY’S PLAN: Fiemming stood 
his ground and ordered tests of the 1958 
and 1959 crops. Growers and chain 
grocers hired private technicians to help 
in the testing. 


On Nov. 18-19 Flemming held public 
hearings on what should be done. Ocean 
Spray Cranberries, Inc., a cooperative 
that controls 75% of the crop, offered 
a plan: It would ban the use of amino- 
triazole until further research is com- 
pleted. The 1959 crop which is now in 

(Continued on Page 4) 


WHAT A MAN’LL DO TO GET VOTES! 
Nixon eating cranberries in Wisconsin 
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Postpone the cheering 
ROXBURY, MASS. 

Eisenhower seems to realize 
that the armaments race leads 
cur nation to the poorhouse and 
a nuclear war leads to one com- 
mon graveyard, but—he has not 
recalled his dogs of war from 
Laos; he does not keep our sa- 
cred promise (at Teheran) that 
“Formosa has been stolen from 
China and shall be returned to 
China.” So let’s postpone the 
cheering till he ends the threat 
of wars in Laos and China. 


id 


\" 


Matter of logic 

TEW YORK, N.Y. 

It is a matter of logic that 
iuge military establishments 
vhich stoke their furnaces in 
preparation for another round 
of mass human slaughter, must 
be abolished by the ‘consent of 
the governed” who are .fed up 
with the legislators who ap- 
propriate the spending of bil- 
‘ions of dollars of their tax mon- 
y to feed the maw of the most 
threatening menace to human 
happiness—the business of “war- 
2S-usual.” Miriam Stern 


Infra dig 
ITEW YORK, N.Y. 

I was shocked and discourag- 
cd by the attempt of Dean Ache- 
son, speaking at the meeting of 
the “50 friends of Germany and 
America” in Bonn, to create dis- 
unity in our foreign policy at a 
time of crisis—by opposing any 
accommodation with Russia on 
Berlin. 

After reading Acheson’s state- 
ment, I am strongly urged to ask 
him whose idea was it to as- 
semble these 50 “friends’’ at the 
precise moment when: their op- 
position could do the most harm 
to the new-born climate of good 
feeling which Eisenhower and 
Khrushchev are trying to nour- 
ish? 

And who is paying the ex- 
pense of this meeting, whicli 
must run upward of $100,000 for 
the plane fares, hotel accomo- 
dations and the “gratuities” 
which are customarily accepted 
by the distinguished members of 
such panels? 

Acheson would say immediately 
that such questions are infra 
dig, and I would not expect him 
to answer them. But I am an 
old newspaper man: experience 
has taught me that these are 
often the most relevant and re- 
vealing of all questions that can 
be asked. I shall pursue their 
answers through other channels. 

I cannot rid my mind of the 
suspicion that Acheson is not 
now in his natural role of the 
high-minded, humanist friend 
of peace which he has played for 
many years. Rather, he is the 
corporation lawyer, retained by 
the old reactionary industrial 
interests to enact the protagon- 
ist of the sterile and dangerous 
policy of brinkmanship, now so 
bankrupt since the passing of 








How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


DETROIT—(UPI)—Adver- 
tising men are going to have 
to give cranberries ‘‘sex ap- 
peal” if they are to recover 
from the current contamina- 
tion scare and regain their 
popularity on U.S. dining ta- 
bles, an advertising man said 
Wednesday night. 

“The cranberry people must 
quickly face their greatest 
challenge in public relations 
and advertising,” said Arnold 
R. Jones, president of the 
Detroit Academy of Advertis- 
ing Arts. 

“If cranberries could do 
away with bad breath, lure 
the opposite gender into wait- 
ing arms, give a man a tan 
or even prevent conception,” 
he said, “they might well be- 
come an everyday item on the 
kitchen table, contaminated 
or not.” 

—The Daily Intelligencer 

Doylestown, Pa., 11/19/59 

One year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing. Be sure to send original clip 
with each entry Winner this week 
J. B. Doylestown, Pa. 











his predecessor, Dulles. 

How else can Acheson explain 
his presence on the side of the 
curiously assorted vocal minor- 
ity, standing with the Daily 
News, the Catholic bishops, 
Westbrook Pegler, William Buck- 
ley Jr., Henry Cabot Lodge—and 
all of those who can imagine no 
way out of any difficulty except 
through blind application of 
military force? 

Charles Pemberton 


Mosholu friends 
VALLEY STREAM, N.Y. 

Thanks to the Mosholu friends 
who contributed to the GUARD- 
IAN in memory of my mothn- 
er, Anna Pearl. May it help to 
rid the world of the wanton can- 
cer of war and hate, so that we 
may all live in health and secu- 
rity. Rhoda Sperber 


From a Franco jail 
YONKERS, N.Y. 

From behind the walls of the 
notorious Central Prison of Bur- 
gos, Spain, comes a carefully 
worded letter of thanks from 
anti-Franco political prisoner 
Leoncia Pena. Addressed to the 
Veterans of the Abraham Lin- 
coln Brigade, it is meant for you 
who by letter and contribution 
have given help and cheer to 
Pena and his fellow political 
prisoners. 

The food and drug packages 
you made possible have been 
eagerly shared among Pena and 
his fellows. Your protests were 
forceful enough to make direct 
letters from Pena possible de- 
spite long standing official pro- 
hibitions. And how warmly Pena 
writes of the strength your let- 
ters give. Under a sentence of 20 
years it is well to know you are 
not forgotten. 

In Leoncia Pena’s name we 
thank you. In our name we say, 
to be anti-Franco is to be pro- 
peace. We ask you to write to 
the State Dept. for support of a 
complete amnesty for all politic- 
al prisoners in Franco Spain. 
And let Pena know what you are 
doing. His address is: 

Leoncia Pena, Central Prison 





Ten Years Ago in the Guardian 


HOSE WHO WALK ON THE PATH OF PRIDE crushing the 

lowly life under their tread, covering the tender green of the 
earth with their footprints in blood; 

Let them rejoice, and thank thee, Lord, for thy day is theirs. 
But I am thankful that my lot lies with the humble who suffer and 
bear the burden of power, and hide their faces and stifle their sobs 


in the dark. 


For every throb of their pain has pulsed in the secret depths of 
thy night, and every insult has been gathered into thy great silence. 


And the morrow is theirs. 


O Sun, rise upon the bleeding hearts blossoming in flowers of 

the morning, and the torchlight revelry of pride shrunken to ashes. 
—Thanksgiving, by Rabindranath Tagore 

in the National Guardian, Nov. 28, 1949 
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of Burgos, Burgos, Spain. 

It would be good if you could 
say in your letter to him that 
you are sending a helpful con- 
tribution for him and his fellow 
politicals, to 

Veterans of the 
Abraham Lincoln Brigade 
49 E. 21st St., N.Y. 10. 


Stamp act 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

Our U.S. Post Office has never 
accepted Thomas Paine as an 
American patriot entitled to a 
commemorative stamp; but the 
German, Ernst® Reuter, is im- 
posed on us as a Champion of 
Liberty and we have only to wait 
to see Francisco Franco likewise 
honored. Veni Vidi 


On ‘Granite Integrity’ 
WASHINGTON, DC. . 

I want to thank you for the 
editorial which you printed in my 
behalf (GUARDIAN, Nov. 2) and 
for your courtesy in sending it to 
me. 

I would, however, like to take 
this opportunity to correct what 
was apparently an erroneous as- 
sumption on the part of the au- 
thor (last paragraph). 

The 32 signers were, I am told, 
simply a sample of opinion in 
Congress. No attempt was made 
to canvass a large number of 
the members, so that I am nat- 
urally concerned that the fact 
of the absence of particular sig- 
natures would have any signifi- 
cance in so far as they are con- 
cerned. 

William H. Meyer 
Representative at Large, 
Vermont 
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Wall Street Journal 


Parent guidance 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

It would be a great service to 
progressives if you were to call 
attention to the following books: 

Ribble, Margaret A., The 
Rights of Infants; Early Psy- 
chological Needs and Their Satis- 
faction, Columbia University 
Press (originally) 1943. 

Bettelheim, Bruno, Love is 
Not Enough: the Treatment of 
Emotionally Disturbed Children, 
The Free Press, Glencoe, Ill. 
(originally) 1950. 

With regard to the Bettelheim 
book, although it deals mostly 
with severely disturbed children, 
it is full of implications for the 
correction of mild disturbances 
in the home situation, and for 
the prevention of any distur- 
bances. 

Progressive parents at least as 
often (and sometimes as desper- 
ately) as- any others, appeal to 
be directed to books which would 
be of practical help to them in 
the upbringing of their children. 
I am submitting that these are 
among the first to which they 
should be directed. 

Burrill Freedman 


Something to fight for 


VENTNOR, N.J. 

The article, “Can we disarm?,” 
I read with wonder if the writer 
ever studied Marx’s. writings. 
Marx said plainly that a change 
in the system of capitalism to 
socialism has to be fought for, 
that the people in power al- 
though small in number will 
fight against any attempt “to 
abolish capitalism, 

A. Dornblatt 


-and brilliantly; 
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"Twas the best yet 


ACH YEAR AFTER OUR GUARDIAN Anniversary Dinner, peo- 

ple cluster around and rejoice: “This one was the best ever!” 
We nod, of course, and shake hands in seeming agreement (because 
each year has truly been a wonderful affair), but our hearts under- 
standably go back to the first one, when the GUARDIAN rounded 
out its fifth year and the now-departed Vito Marcantonio and 
Emanuel Bloch each lighted candles on our birthday cake. Yet we 
think we sense what people mean, when they troop out as they did 
after this year’s 1lth Birthday get-together Nov. 18 saying “Best 
ever.” 

More people came this year than ever; the mood was hugely op- 
timistic; the guests of honor were among our best-loved friends; 
the guest speakers had urgent things to say, and said ther: warmly 
and fun and felicity ran rampant through the 
evening. It was as if the hints of peace in the air had charmed the 
atmosphere. , 


HE GUESTS OF HONOR, in the order presented (ladies first) 

were Dr. Annette T. Rubinstein, teacher, author and unswerv- 
ing advocate of independent political action; Miss Florence Lus- 
comb, New England peace leader; Marie Reed Haug, key figure 
in the Cleveland Taft-Hartley case; Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, vet- 
eran Communist leader who won President Wilson’s intervention 
for Joe Hill 45 years ago and now seeks public support for executive 
clemency for the three remaining Smith Act victims; Dr. Willard 
Uphaus and Pete Seeger, First Amendment defendants who sent 
messages from elsewhere in the country; Robert A. (Alec) Jones, 
in charge of the American Committee for Protection of Foyeign 
Born since the death of Abner Green; Angus Cameron, former 
head of Cameron Associates and Liberty Book Club, now book 
editor for Alfred A. Knopf Co.; and an impromptu “honorable” 
spotted among the diners, 85-year-old A. A. Heller, a mainstay of 
the Committee to Secure Justice for Morton Sobell. 


UEST SPEAKERS were Charles P. Howard of Iowa, keynoter 

at the unforgettable Progressive Party convention of 1948 and 
now head of a news syndicate covering the United Nations; author 
Truman Nelson, chronicler of John“Brown and an impassioned ad- 
vocate of a reborn Abolition movement in our time; and labor 
leader Harry Bridges, head of the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union. 

Howard told of the appearance of President Sekou Touré of 
Guinea at the UN, and of the rising determination of Africa to 
throw off colonial status and achieve continental freedom, Tru- 
man Nelson brought this struggle home. Here, he said, “we have 
the vote and the implied power over our rulers and yet we have let 
almost as many of our acknowledged rights slip away by default 
and indifferences, as those the deep south Negro never had.” He 
said: 

“We should be fighting mad... we should be rising in righteous 
power to rebuke and punish those who subvert the rights of man 
for power and privilege.” 

ROTHER BRIDGES (as Editor Jim Aronson, a CIO Newspaper 

Guild alumnus, introduced him) accused the AFL-CIO leaders 
of seeking to “put the union label on the Cold War.” He warned 
that big labor is preparing to back Sen. John F. Kennedy, original 
proponent of the new labor law eventually enacted as the Landrum- 
Griffin Act, for the Presidency. He also proposed a five point action 
program for progressives: (1) call for a summit meeting; (2) op- 
pose resumption of nuclear weapons tests; (3) urge disengage- 
ment in Germany; (4) boost world trade; (5) demand international 
relations with China. 

Bridges recalled Senator Kennedy’s advocacy of nuclear war 
over Berlin and asserted that his new labor bill was designed to 
force conformity of the labor movement with Cold War aims. Of 
AFL-CIO president George Meany’s efforts to reheat the Cold War, 
Bridges said: “There is no room for George Meany in a world 
headed for peace and socialism. In such a world he might have to 
deliver the goods for the workers.” 

Charles Collins, former American Labor party and union leader, 
New York State’s first Negro candidate for State Senate, and be- 
fore that a Shakespearean actor of prowess, performed the evening’s 
offertory rites with humor and skill. 

Karen Morley, every bit as lissome in person as in those early 
movies of hers on TV, lit a candle with an appropriate bon mot for 
each of the GUARDIAN’S years—and an extra one for Dr. W.E. B. 
Du Bois, who has presided at all previous GUARDIAN anniversary 
dinners but is now traveling in the West. —THE GUARDIAN 
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NEW PARTY FORMED 


Cyprus mayors 
protest rule 
of Makarios 


Special to the Guardian 
LONDON 

N A SIZZLING letter to Archbishop 

Makarios the mayors of Cyprus’ six 
chief towns (three left-wing, three right) 
have accused the Provisional Government 
head of leading the island away from 
democracy toward “dictatorial develop- 
ments.” Describing the archbishop’s se- 
lection of ministers from his own EDMA 
party as “the first split in the Greek Cy- 
priot people,” they said decisions were 
being made “in secret” and the 50-mem- 
ber consultative committee set up by 
Makarios himself had “hardly ever been 
asked its opinions.” 

The decision to hold presidential elec- 
tions Dec. 13 was called “a mockery of 
people’s rule” since “not even a draft 
constitution has been put forward for 
the people’s approval.” A policy of “ter- 
ror and suppression of the press” was 
being followed toward critics of these 
trends, the mayors charged. 


DELAY ADVOCATED: The mayors pro- 
posed postponement of the elections, in- 
clusion of all parties in a decision-mak- 
ing body, urgent steps to ensure surren- 
der of arms by private citizens, political 
neutrality by the Church, full restoration 
of democratic rights, and annulment of 
the law dividing municipalities into 
Greek and Turkish sectors. 

The Working People’s Party (AKEL), 
Cyprus’ largest, also called for post- 
ponement of the elections since “hardly 
any of our problems have been solved” 
and “popular organizations are still out- 
lawed.” It said all parties should be rep- 
resented in discussions on a, common 
program, and when this is agreed to a 
coalition government should be formed 
to implement it. 


A NEW PARTY: In a new development 
on Nov. 16, a new party was formed in 
Cyprus after a meeting of 1,000 persons 





in Nicosia at the invitation of Mayor 
Dervis of Nicosia and former Mayor 
Clerides. The party is known as the 


Democratic Union. It is possible that 
the AKEL will throw its support behind 
the new party on Dec. 13, especially since 
the founding meeting sharply attacked 
the government as “dictatorial.” 

Dervis accused the Greek government 
of becoming the “slave traders of Cyprus” 
by agreeing to the island’s present fate 
at the Zurich and London meetings which 
led to the formation of the provisional 
Makarios government. He also charged 
that the U.S. was the “political procurer” 
in the situation. is 

The new party meant that there will 
be at least two candidates in the election 
for President. Archbishop Makarios will 
be one, and Dervis or Clerides another. 


AFL-CIO°PRESIDENT GEORGE MEANY (1.) AND VICE-PRES. WALTER REUTHER 





They apparently are resigned to “living with” the new labor “reform” law. 


THE RAID ON UNION TREASURIES - 





Kennedy-Landrum-Griffin act 
and what it will do to labor 


By Robert E. Light 


T WILL TAKE some time for the coun- 
try to discover what Congress enacted 
when it passed the Kennedy-Landrum- 
Griffin labor “reform” law at its last 
session. Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.), 
who voted against the bill, called it a 
“legal monstrosity” and a “hodgepodge.” 
Most lawyers agree with him. Stuart 
Rothman, general counsel of the Natl. 
Labor Relations Board, points out that 
“after 12 years the meaning of the [Taft- 
Hartley! law is still being litigated.” It 
will probably take at least as long for 
the courts to define the new law. 

The pill which finally won approval 
was an amalgam of the Senate’s Kennedy 
bill and the House’s Landrum-Griffin 
version. It pgssed while Congress was 
reacting in wild hysteria to what was de- 
scribed as “the greatest lobby in history” 
to enact union “reforms.” Few legislators 
read the bill before they voted for it. 

But now that the smoke has cleared 
and the unions are at the business of 
complying with the law, some meanings 
are becoming clear. Not all is defined 
yet, but what is known adds up to a bad 
time for labor. 


SICK HUMOR: In addition to the Natl. 
Assn. of Manufacturers, which led the 
lobbying, lawyers, printers and bonding 
companies have immediate cause to re- 
joice. Ed .S. Miller, president of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Workers, pointed 





| Report from Cloud Cuckooland 


HAVE JUST COME DOWN from hill station Mussoorie, seat of the Dalai Lama’s 
exile Government [in India]. I have also just come down from Cloud Cuckooland. 
At an international legal inquiry in Mussoorie I heard the Dalai Lama reel off a list 
of fantastic ellegations against Red China. But he made no attempt to prove his 
allegations. Not a single document was produced. Not a shred of evidence was 


provided. 


The case as put by the Dalai Lama was that China was seeking to destroy the 


Tibetan race by (1) mass sterilization; 


(2) the mass deportation of children, and 


(3) the mass settlement of 5,000,000 Chinese in Tibet. 

His explanation of how [the 5,000,000]—four times greater than Tibet’s popu- 
lation—was supported was: “Our country is not short of foodstuffs. Due to our high 
altitude we can keep food for 25 years. There are many fish in our lakes.” 

The eight members of the inquiry—set up by the Intl. Commission of Jurists— 
sat through most of the day without complaining. But at one point an English secretary 
oi the inquiry burst out: “I would like to make it clear that as far as lawyers are 
concerned, there is a difference between believing a thing to be true and proving it.” 

And an Indian professor of law, exasperated at having listened to hours of alle- 
gations and not having seen a single document produced, exclaimed: “Have you no 
documents, decrees, laws? Where are the laws of Tibet to be found? I have looked 
all over India and haven't been able to find a single law of Tibet passed in the last 


150 years.” 





—George Gale in a report from New Delhi 


in the London Daily Express, Nov. 16 


out: “There is a kind of sick humor in 
the fact that this law, billed by its back- 
ers as a padlock on union treasuries, is 
itself a massive raid on those funds... 
The law will cost unions far more than 
the total sum alleged by the McClellan 
Committee [$10,000,000] to have been 
misused by union officers.” 

Most unions have already had to in- 
crease their legal and professional staffs 
to interpret the law and draw up the 
forms they are now required to file. 

“Every labor organization,” the law 
states, “shall inform its members con- 
cerning the provisions of this act.’’ Most 
unions have figured this to mean they 
must reprint the law’s full text. The 
Hotel and Restaurant Workers, for ex- 
ample, ran 24 additional pages in its 
monthly publication at an additional 
cost of $10,000. The Teamsters spent 
$18,000 on additional printing for their 
magazine and $4,500 for a special pam- 
phlet. 

Printers will reap another harvest 
when unions will have to reprint their 
constitutions and by-laws to include 
amendments specified by the new law. 


BONDERS’ WINDFALL: But the biggest 
bite into union treasuries will come from 
the bonding companies. The law pro- 
vides that “every officer, agent, shop 
steward or other representative or em- 
ploye of any labor organization ... who 
handles funds or other property thereof 
shall be bonded.” It further specifies 
that the officials must be individually 
bonded for not less than 10% of the 
funds handled and that the bonds must 
be issued by an American surety company 
approved by the Secy. of the Treasury. 


It has long been standard practice for 
unions to bond their officers and staff. 
But they usually bought “position sched- 
ule” or “blanket” bonds. This meant that 
officers and staff designated would be 
covered by a single bond. And if one of 
the officers or staff died or was replaced, 
his successor was automatically covered. 
This method of bonding is relatively 
cheap and assures fuil protection. 

But the new specification for indi- 
vidual bonds adds heavily to the cost 
and empowers the bonding companies to 
investigate and pass on the fitness of 
union officials. 


‘A SHAKEDOWN’: The provision elimi- 
nating all but American companies was 
aimed at Lloyd’s of London which has 
bonded Teamsters officials. The union 
has been paying 35c per $1,000 on a 


blanket bond. To be covered by an Amer- 
ican company will cost it from $7.50 to 
$11.75 per $1,000. The union estimates 
it will now cost $50,000 a year to bond 
James R. Hoffa, who holds several posts 
in the union and handles much of its 
funds. 

In a letter to constituents, Morse said 
the bonding provision “amounts in fact 
to a shakedown, and I would like to know 
how any fair-minded person can justify 
it.” 

Many unions have complained of the 
provision’s vague language. They asked 
Secy. of Labor James P. Mitchell to de- 
fine which officials must be covered and 
to specify what “handling of funds” 
means. He promised that before the end 
of the year he would offer a clarification. 

Most of the law’s provisions aimed at 
curbing union activity are yet to be ap- 
plied. But the new restrictions on picket- 
ing and boycotts are certain to reach the 
courts before long. 


FEW RESISTERS: The AFL-CIO is ap- 
parently resigned to “living with” the 
law. At its convention it failed even to 
promise to fight for repeal. There are 
also reports that some of the top brass 
are going to support Sen. John F. Ken- 
nedy (D-Mass.), the law’s sponsor, for 
President ‘(see Report to Readers, p. 2). 

But the independent unions seem 
more willing to fight. The West Coast 
Intl. Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s 
Union last month refused to comply with 
Mitchell's request for a list of all 
union officers or employes who within 
the past five years were members of the 
Communist Party or who were convicted 
for a long list of crimes, including mur- 
der and rape. The law bans such people 
from office. The union held that the 
section was unconstitutional and “so 
vague and indefinite as to be meaning- 
less.” The Justice Dept. said it was inves- 
tigating to see if the law was being vio- 
lated. 

John L. Lewis’ United Mine Workers 
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Signalman’s 
... That’s funny, I always 
thought you sold your slaves!” 


Journal, Ciicago 


“I'm fired??? 


is also considering a challenge to the 
law. It filed “under protest” trusteeship 
reports now required, but it contended 
that the law does not require reports on 
its “provisional” .districts where officers 
are appointed by the international. Lewis 
said his lawyers are studying the prob- 
lem.” 

Meanwhile, Sen. John L. McClellan (D- 
Ark.), who set the stage for the law with 
his “rackets” investigations, was on the 
banquet circuit taking bows before man- 
agement groups. In New York the West 
Side Assn. of Commerce awarded him a 
gold medal for “public service.’ The 
public may eventually Jearn how much 
service he has aciualiv rendered. 


First Amendment rally 
slated for Chicago Dec. 6 


“RALLY for the First Amendment” 

will be held Sunday, December 6, 
under the auspices of 80 well known 
citizens of Chicago. Guest speakers will 
be State Sen. James O. Monroe, Dr. Wil- 
lard Uphaus, and Carl Braden. The meet- 
ing will be held at 7:30 p.m. at 32 W. 
Randolph St., Parlor C2. 
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Dear National Guardian Reader: 


Last September 5th was a tragic day for the mil- 
lion-fold foreign-born Americans and their descend- 
ants. For on that day untimely, malignant illness 
ended the fruitful, dedicated career of Abner Green, 
beloved and admired Executive Secretary of the 
American Committee for Protection of Foreign Born. 
It was a staggering loss to his countless friends and 
victims of the Walter-McCarran Law. 

For twenty-five of his forty-six years Abner Green 
had devoted intense and ever-seeking efforts to con- 
vince native-born Americans of their responsibility 
and self-interest in defense of the rights of the for- 
eign born. Because each time a foreign-born Ameri- 

simaeaaaiiiaa can is perse- 
secuted, dis- 
crimin- 
ated against, 
deported, re- 
duced to sec- 
ond-class cit- 
izenship or 
deprived of 
natural- 
ization, the 
dem 0o- 
cratic bul- 
wark of all 
Americans is 
assailed and 
threatened. 

At various 
periods of the 
fight, as Ab- 
ner Green 
thought- 
fully and hu- 
manely guid- 
ed American Committee work—aiding literally thou- 
sands of non-citizens to gain citizenship and pre- 
venting harsh discrimination—he and the Commit- 
tee were publicly applauded. Among those who at- 
tested to the need and importance of the Commit- 
tee’s efforts were President Roosevelt, whose phrase, 
“We are all immigrants or the descendants of im- 
migrants,” still symbolizes the outlook and the work; 
President (then General) Eisenhower; and numer- 
ous Congressmen and public personages. 

Then came the grim Cold War and McCarthy pe- 
riod, when persecution of the foreign born was in- 
tensified. In the words of Thomas Jefferson, they 
became the “first victims, with citizens to follow.” 
Scores of foreign-born Americans were thrown into 
jail, some were summarily exiled and separated from 
their families and entire national groups and com- 
munities were harassed unmercifully. 

In this emergency, the name or Abner Green and 
the work carried on by the American Committee gave 





ABNER GREEN 


WILLIAM HEIKKILA 


Attention New Yorkers 
ABNER GREEN MEMORIAL CONCERT-MEETING 
TO BE HELD SATURDAY, DECEMBER 19TH 


RIBUTE WILL BE PAID Abner Green for his 25 years of service 

in behalf of the foreign born at a Memorial Concert-Meeting 

in New York City at 8 p.m., Saturday, December 19, at the Hotel 
Belmont-Plaza, Lexington Avenue at 49th Street. 

Opening and closing with a musical interlude, the Program 
will include brief remarks by individuals closely associated with 
Abner Green, personally and organizationally. 

In conjunction with the Concert-Meeting, a Memorial Jour- 
nal, THE LEGACY OF ABNER GREEN, will be published. In three 
parts, the Journal will contain a biography of Mr. Green, high 
points of the work of the American Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born and individual messages. It will be illustrated by the 
works of many prominent artists in keeping with the theme. 

Copies of the Journal at $1 each may be ordered by using 
the coupon, right. Tickets for the Concert-Meeting are available 
at $2 each by calling the Committee office—OR. 4-5058. 





STANLEY NOWAK 


heart to thousands of foreign-born Americans and 
their native-born descendants. They responded by 
forming defense groups and committees to resist the 
deportation and denaturalization drive decreed by 
the Justice Department and implemented by its Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service. 

If this were not the case, many of us would have 
been torn from our families (even as I, William Heik- 
kila, was) and exiled from the United States forever, 
or stripped of citizenship (as I, Stanley Nowak, was. 
But in my case the attempt was defeated); (and I, 
Charles Rowoldt, whose deportation case was won 
after 22 years, give thanks to the American Com- 
mittee for its public campaigns and aid in rallying 
support for appeals to the courts in so many deci- 
sive challenges of Walter-McCarran Law provisions). 

The court appeals often achieved relief for vic- 
tims of deportation and denaturalization proceed- 
ings, and for those still subject to lifetime “parole 
and supervision” and regular reporting. 

There were some victims, as NATIONAL GUARD- 
IAN readers are well aware as they read “Cedric 
Belfrage, Editor in Exile’ each week on the mast- 
head. 

But most of us were saved, many are still in the 
process of being saved, thanks to the foresight, ini- 
tiative and devotion of Abner Green and the work 
of the Committee and local defense committees. 

We can never forget how Abner Green inspired 
and organized nation-wide campaigns to prevent im- 
minent deportations and to free those arrested in 
Gestapo-like raids and denied bail. We can never for- 
get how he chose to serve in prison for “contempt” 
rather than betray American Committee contribu- 
tors by surrending their names to witch-hunters. 

Finally, in recent years, he personally led a fight 
for revising the immigration and naturalization law 
to include a five-year statute of limitations. This 
in fact would automatically cancel out most of the 
present political deportation and denaturalization 
proceedines—since average residence of victims in 
the United States is well over forty years. 

The American Committee’s present program will 
be re-evaluated to meet the current situation, at the 
27th Annual National Conference on December 19 
and 20, at the Belmont-Plaza Hotel in New York 
City. 

To carry out this program effectively, to continue 
“The Heritage of Abner Green” with the devotion 
he inspired, is the reason we appeal to you, the read- 
ers of the NATIONAL GUARDIAN, for your generous 
financial assistance. 

With thanks for your past support, we are 

Fraternally yours, 

WILLAM HEIKKILA, San Francisco 
STANLEY NOWAK, Detroit 
CHARLES ROWOLDT, Minneapolis 
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CHARLES ROWOLDT 


American Committee for Protection of Foreign Born 
49 East 21st Street-—New York 10, N.Y. OR 4-5058 


Please find enclosed $ <3 


7] Assuring continuation of Abner Green’s work in 
behalf of foreign-born Americans. 


[] ....copies of THE LEGACY OF ABNER GREEN, 
a Memorial Journal, at $1 each. 
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Europe, Anyone? 


Join the conducted 


GUARDIAN TOUR. 


England, the U.S.S.R., Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Sweden 
and Finland! 


45 Wonderful Days! 
Group Limited to 25! 
For Information call or write: 


National Guardian 
197 E. 4th St. e N.Y. 9 e OR 3-3800 











Cranberry scare 


(Continued trom Page 1) 
storage would be tested and tainted cran- 
berries would be destroyed. In return it 
wanted from Flemming ‘‘a declaration to 
the American people that cranbexries 
now in grocery stores are completely 
wholesome and free from blemish of any 
sort.” 

But Dr. Harold Aaron, representing 
Consumers Union, supported Flemming’s 
action. He quoted Chicago cancer special- 
ist Dr. Phillip Shubik, who said the data 
submitted provided an “adequate basis” 
for considering aminotriazole as a pos- 
sible cancer agent. He said the indus- 
try’s argument that there was no proof 
that the chemical causes cancer in 
humans was “neither good scientific logic 
nor consistent with good public health 
policy.” 


A HARVARD EXPERT: Dr. David Rut- 
stein, head of the Dept. of Preventive 
Medicine at Harvard University, offered 
a Similar view in a letter to the New 
York Times (Nov. 18.) He wrote: “One 
fact is clear: a substance is more likely 
to produce cancer in man if in any dosage 
it produces cancer in test animals.” He 
also pointed out that there is a “pos- 
sibility that aminotriazole may be more 
harmful to man than to rats.” 


On Nov. 20 Flemming announced a 
plan with which the growers agreed: 
tests would continue on the 1958 and 
1959 crops and tainted berries would be 
impounded. But those found free of 
aminotriazole would bear a label certify- 
ing their purity. 

As the tests neared completion it ap- 
peared that only a small percentage of 
the berries were tainted. But contrary to 
industry claims, aminotriazole traces 
were found in some of the 1958 crop— 
and on berries grown in Wisconsin and 
Massachusetts. 


WHAT ABOUT CORN: Complaining that 
the cranberry industry had been singled 
out for harassment, Ocean Spray pres- 
ident George C. P. Olsson seemed to 
touch on the larger issues. He pointed 
out that aminotriazole is also used in 
corn fields and apple and pear orchards. 
“If it is used by others,” he said, “there 
certainly must be a great contamination 
in other food products.” 


Food and Drug Commissioner George 
Larrick said: “It’s established that arse- 
nic can cause cancer. But if I banned 
all foods containing arsenic the Amer- 
ican people wouldn’t have very much left 
to eat. Arsenic is found in oysters, crabs, 
lobsters and many other types of food, 
though in such small quantities that it 
should not be dangerous.” 


But there remains a_ troublesome 
question for which there is not now a 
scientific answer: What is the cumula- 
tive effect of consuming small doses of 
a variety of cancer agents over 20 or 30 
years? 


And on a cautious holiday note, Mrs. 
Margaret Tordaro, a housewife in Wey- 
mouth, Mass., summed up the consumer's 
view to the Wall Street Journal: “I feel 
sorry for the cranberry people, but I have 
to think of my children and I just can’t 
take a chance on them.” 
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Shall we dance? A diplomatic disaster in Djakarta 


By Goei Hok Gie 
Special te the Guardian 
DJAKARTA, Indonesia 
HE STATE DEPARTMENT apparently has been 
sending its top personnel to Indonesia to represent 
the United States in the last years, but it has not 
worked out very well. 


Career diplomat Hugh Cummings, for example, fail- 
ed rather badly in attempting to convince Indonesian 
leaders to join military pacts like SEATO. So he was 


sent off to the Intelligence Section of the State Dept.” 


and was replaced by John S. Allison, who had a repu- 
tation as a trouble-shooter. Allison shot trouble his 
own way by openly assisting the rebellion against the 
government in March-April, 1957—actions which were 
recently spelled out by C. L. Sulzberger in the New 
York Times. 

After the Djakarta government succeeded in putting 
down the rebellion, Allison in turn was sent home and 
Howard P. Jones came in to introduce a “new style” in 
American diplomacy. 


ENTERTAINING THE BOYS: Until recently Jones got 
along well. His relations with the Indonesian diplomats, 
including President Sukarno himself, were excellent. 
But then the cruiser St. Paul, flagship of the U.S. Sev- 
enth Fleet, pulled into Djakarta—and all hell broke 
loose. 


It seems that the American. Women’s Assn. and the 
American Men’s Assn. of Djakarta decided to hold a 
dance for the men of the St. Paul and sent invitations 
to Indonesian students who like to dance. The students 
were asked to invite their friends who liked to dance 
too. There would be a 17-piece orchestra and “light 
eats and soft drinks.” 





‘THE AMERICAN WOMEN'S ASSOCIATION 
DJAKARTA, INDONESIA 


October 23, 1959 


fhe Flagship of the U.S. Seventh Fleet, the USS %. Paul, wild 
‘ ® Djakarte from Novenber 2 until November 5e- 
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Ladies of the Azerican Association vill chaperon the Gances 


We expect sone .250 sailors to attend the dance. If you dame 
ani vould like to receive an invitation will you please £122 out 
— ard and return it to Hire. Rathan, Aserican nae 

Djakarte jonesia wi 0 appreciate your 
us th other gitls you know who like to dance and | 
like te receive an invitation. 


puccess and.a + evening for the sailors and thue further the 
already cordial reletionships that exist betwen cur Covermenté, 
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THE INVITATION THAT SET OFF THE TROUBLE 


It all sounded innocent enough, but there was one 
flaw: no men students got invitations; only the girls 
‘and the invitation said “girls,” although it made it 
clear that the “ladies” of the American Assn. would 


be chaperones). 

While such an invitation might be acceptable in the 
West, it is directly contrary to Indonesian modes of be- 
havior. Immediately many Indonesian women’s and 
youth organizations protested. The student organiza- 
tions called on their women members to uphold the 
national dignity of Indonesia by refusing to join in the 
merry-making. 


‘RETOOLING’ NEEDED: Public opinion was inflamed. 
The press denounced the American organizations. 
What made matters worse—and was probably a major 
cause of the protest—was that the men of the Seventh 
Fleet already had a poor moral rating in Indonesian 
eyes. 


Ambassador Jones, in a stew, issued a press state- 
ment announcing that the AWA and the AMA had de- 
cided to call the dance off. Then he really put his foot 
into it. He said that certain circles who were against 
close relations between the U.S. and Indonesia had 
meddled in the situation. 


That brought things to a real boil, because Jones had 
in effect accused cabinet ministers and members of 
parliament of attempts to worsen relations between 
the two countries. He might have been cautioned by 
the fact that on Sept. 28, on the occasion of Indonesian 
Youth Day, President Sukarno had warned against the 
infiltration of “harmful” Western culture like rock- 
‘n’-roll and the Latin American cha-cha-cha. 


For Vice Adm. Frederick N. Kivette, commander of 
the Seventh Fleet, and his 1,300 men, the stay in Dja- 
karta was a bust. And for the State Dept. there was 
evidence, as President Sukarno said, that American 
diplomacy was still in need of “retooling.” 








16 COLLEGES NOW OBJECTING 





Harvard-Yale refusal of loan 
heartens loyalty oath foes 


ALE AND HARVARD Universities on 

Nov. 17 announced their withdrawal 
from the Federal student loan program 
in protest against its loyalty oath pro- 
vision. This action increased the number 
of dissenting institutions to 16. While 
this is only slightly more than 1% of 
the 1,370 institutions receiving loan aid 
under the Natl. Defense Education Act 
of 1958, it includes some of the nation’s 
leading colleges; and the Harvard-Yale 
action is bound to have far-reaching in- 
fluence. 

Dr. Nathan M. Pusey, president of 
Harvard, said his university was return- 
ing $107,873 to the Federal government 
and will not accept another $250,000 of- 
fered for this year. The requirement that 
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* express my belief 
- that the University 
~ of California should | 
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A FAST AGAINST WAR 
Fred L. Moore, a U. of California 
freshman whose father is an Air 
Force colonel, last month undertook 
a seven-day fast against the uni- 
versity’s compulsory military train- 
ig program. A conscientious ob- 
jector, he had asked to be excused 
from training. After 59 hours, he ! 
and his father had a talk. Fred 
stopped his fast. He had accomp- 
lished his purpose: the university 
ended the compulsory provision of | 
military training. 


student applicants for loans execute a 
loyalty affidavit is “misguided” and 
“discriminatory” and an “affront” to 
young people because of its “threat of 
coercion,” he said. 


OPPRESSIVE PRACTICE: Yale president 
A. Whitney Griswold described the oath 
as a “negative affidavit” which “partakes 
of the nature of the oppressive religious 
and political test oaths of history, which 
were used as a means of exercising con- 
trol over the educational process by 


church or state.” He said that “loyalty 
cannot be coerced or compelled, it has 
to be won.” Yale relinquished $50,000 
which remained of a $210,000 allocation. 
One day earlier, Oberlin College made 
known its rejection of the aid and its 


decision to return $68,146. 

Other colleges which have refused to 
participate in the program are Antioch 
and Wilmington in Ohio; Goucher in 
Maryland; Reed in Oregon; Amherst in 
Massachusetts; Princeton in New Jersey, 
and Bryn Mawr, Haverford and Swarth- 
more in Pennsylvania. 

Protesting the oath while accepting the 
loan funds are Bennington, Sarah Law- 
rence, Rutgers, Grinnell and St. John’s 
of Baltimore. 


OLD DEVIL VIOLENCE: Inserted in the 
1958 act by Sen Karl E. Mundt (R-S.D.), 
the disputed provision requires that, in 
addition to swearing an oath of allegiance 
to the U.S., the student applicant must 
file an affidivat that “he does not believe 
in, and is not a member of and does not 
support any organization that believes in 
or teaches the overthrow of the United 
States government by force or violence 
or by any illegal or unconstitutional 
methods.” 

Since its adoption, this section has 
been under attack. Secy. Arthur S. Flem- 
ming of the Dept. of Health, Education 
and Welfare said that it was an “inef- 
fective’ means of spotting the persons 
it was intended to uncover and that it 
would wastefully add to the cost of ad- 
ministering the act. 


THEY MUST BE FREE: Educators, how- 
ever, based their objections on broader 
grounds. Last January at the convention 
of the Assn. of American Colleges (750 
members), delegates seemed to agree 
with the view expressed by Dr. George 


Boas of Johns Hopkins U.: “You will 
not have excellence if a man does not 
feel free to ask any question whatsoever, 
whether it impinge upon vested scientific 
authority or on theology or politics.” 

In February the Natl. Council of 
Churches urged Congress to eliminate the 
oath. A month later more than 100 col- 
lege presidents, deans and department 
heads met in the Natl. Conference on 
Higher Education and voted their op- 
position. Later, the 40,000-member Amer- 
ican Assn. of University Professors voted 
to foster letters to Congressmen urging 
repeal. 


A NEW IMPETUS: Last July Congress 
defeated, 49-42, an amendment proposed 
by Sen. John F. Kennedy (D.-Mass.) 
which would have stricken Sec. 1001 (f), 
the affidavit section. In the debate, Sen. 
Mundt proposed a change to bar loan 
funds to any student who is a member of 
an organization on the Attorney Gener- 
al’s “subversive” list. He claimed support 
of the American Legion and the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. 


But the protesting colleges seemed in 
no mood to exchange one bad provision 
for another. Oberlin’s president William 
E. Stevenson said Oberlin “feels that it 
cannot compromise its historical devotion 
to freedom of speech and belief,” and 
invited other institutions to join the 
protest. The N. Y. Times said that “the 
stand now taken by Harvard and Yale 
should encourage a renewal of such at- 
tempts [to strike the loyalty oath] at 
the next session of Congress.” 





4 sue to get N. Y. school jobs back 


OUR NEW YORK CITY school em- 

ployes—three teachers and a clerk— 
asked the State Supreme Court on Nov. 
16 to direct the City Board of Education 
to dismiss pending charges and reinstate 
them to the positions from which they 
were suspended without pay in Sept., 
1955. They were suspended for refusing 
to name other teachers after having ad- 
mitted their own past membership in the 
Communist Party. 

The action came six months after the 
Court of Appeals, New York’s highest 
tribunal, had upheld the State Com- 
missioner of Education’s ruling that the 
Board had no power “to discipline em- 
ployes who refuse under questioning” to 
become informers. Despite the ruling, the 
Board has taken no steps to return the 
four to their jobs. Instead, it has relied 
on other charges to maintain the suspen- 


sions. These charges (of alleged con- 
tinuing CP membership in violation of 
the Feinberg Law, and, in the case of two 
petitioners, of having falsely answered 
a question on an application blank years 
before concerning past membership) had 
been made three years ago, a week after 
the Commissioner over-ruled the Board’s 
“inform or be fired” edict. 

Victor Rabinowitz and Leonard Boudin, 
attorneys for the petitioners, said the 
“new” charges had been made “in bad 
faith” and asked the court to declare 
the suspensions “illegal, null and void,” 
in violation of rights guaranteed in the 
state and Federal constitutions. The 
teachers involved are Harry Adler, Irving 
Mauer and Julius Nash; the secretary is 
Minerva Feinstein. Their aggregate length 
of service in the New York school system 
is 71 years, 
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A NUCLEAR PHYSICIST SPEAKS 





What a single H-Bomb 


will do to mankind 


In his speech to the United Nations Assembly last September, in which he 
advocated total disarmament in four years, Premier Khrushchev quoted “a re- 
mark by the American nuclear physicist W. Davidson, who noted that the ex- 
plosion of one hydrogen bomb releases a greater amount of energy than all 
the explosions set off by all countries in all wars known in the entire history 
of mankind. And he, apparently, is right.” 


“W. Davidson” actually is William C. Davidon, an outstanding theoretical 
physicist at the Argonne Laboratories. An authority on thermonuclear weapons 
and their destructive power, he refuses to work on anything having to do with 
building such weapons. He is president of the Chicago Chapter of the Fedn. of 
American Scientists; a member of the board of the Committee for a Sane Nuclear 
Policy, and a member of the Committee for Security Through Arms Control. 
In the article below, which first appeared in the November issue of the monthly 
Liberation (110 Christopher St., New York 14, N. Y.; $3 a year; 30c a copy), 
Davidon expands on the comment quoted by Khrushchev, 


By William C. Davidon 

T IS ONLY fourteen years since the 

first A-bomb explosion; few of us 
realize the magnitude of the revolution 
in weaponry which has taken place since 
then. Throughout all the previous mil- 
lenia of man’s development, the concen- 
tration of energy in his fuels and ex- 
plosives had not appreciably changed, 
The explosion of a pound of TNT re- 
leases less energy than the burning of a 
pound of wood. But the fission of one 
cubic foot of uranium, which has taken 
place in single nuclear explosions, re- 
leases about the same amount of energy 
as all the bombs and shells that have 
been used by all countries throughout 
all the wars of history. 


The nuclear explosive actually fission- 
ed in the first atomic explosions at Ala- 
magordo, Hiroshima and Nagasaki would 
in each case fill about three tablespoons. 
Even if other developments were not 
compounding the immensity of the prob- 
lem, even if serious efforts were being 
made to inform men of their significance, 
fourteen years would be a short time for 
entire populations fully to comprehend 
so complete a break with the past. The 
essential consequence is this: that na- 
tions after several thousands of years 
no longer provide tangible defense for 
their citizens. In a world in which de- 
struction in so concentrated, instan- 
taneous, and total form is available, 
tangible defense has essentially been 
abandoned; it has already been replaced 
by reliance on the rationality and control 
of other men and their political and mil- 
itary systems. 


ONSIDER FIRST the effects of a 

“small” atomic bomb, exploded un- 
derground on September 19, 1957, and de- 
scribed by former A. E. C. Commissioner 
Willard F. Libby as “about as small as 
has been fired’ up to that time. This 
“little” atomic bomb was smaller than 
most of the weapons that are now called 
“small, tactical’ weapons. It was more 
than ten times smaller than the Hiro- 
shima bomb, The amount of nuclear ex- 
plosive involved would not quite fill a 
teaspoon. But this “little” explosion re- 
leased about three times the total ex- 
plosive energy of all the bombs dropped 
on London during the biggest raid on 
that city in World War II. It crushed 
four hundred thousand tons of rock and 
produced earthquake effects that were 
registered over two thousand miles away. 
It produced shock waves in the earth 
clearly distinguishable from earthquakes 
hundreds of miles away. A year and a 
half later, the temperature of the rock in 
the neighborhood of the explosion was 
still close to 180 degrees Fahrenheit. Ex- 
plosions thousands of times larger than 
this one can be produced by a bomb 
small enough to be carried in a fighter 
plane. 

The effects of H-vomb explosions have 
been carefully measured. They have been 
described in “The Effects of Nuclear 
Weapons,” published by the United States 
Printing Office in 1957, in “Nuclear Ex- 
plosions and their Effects,” published by 
the Ministry of Information and Broad- 
casting, Delhi, India, in “1970 Without 
Arms Control,” a National Planning As- 
gociation pamphlet, and elsewhere. 


HOUGH ATOMIC BOMBS ten 

times the size of the one dropped at 
Hiroshima have been reported, they are 
small compared to H-bombs. When a big 
H-bomb is detonated, it is turned into a 
ball of gas, at a temperature of millions 
of degrees, within a few millionths of a 
second. More energy is concentrated into 
a region of a few cubic feet for a brief in- 
stant of time than is consumed by the 
less industrialized half of the entire 
world’s population in a year; more 
energy than is generated at Grand 
Coulee dam during a year. The material 
and energy in those few cubic feet begins 
to spread outward at speeds of hundreds 
of miles per second, and in less time than 
it takes sound to travel one foot in the 
air, the ball of intense blue-white gas 
grows to more than two hundred feet 
across. 


Thirty-five per cent of the energy of 
the H-bomb is given off as light and heat 
from the expanding fireball. Like the 
light from a lightning flash, it reaches 
out for many miles around long before 
any sound is heard. People would be 
roasted alive by searing blue-white light 
in complete silence. Temperatures of 
thousands of degrees are reached on the 
ground below. As the fireball continues to 
grow, it acts like a gigantic blow-torch 
applied to the buildings and inhabitants 
of a city. When, at the end of about ten 
seconds, it reaches its maximum inten- 
sity, it would appear to an observer a hun- 
dred miles away about a hundred times 
as bright as the sun. The skin of a man 
twenty miles away would be charred. 
Tons of incendiary bombs would have 
to be dropped on every city block over 
an area of a thousand square miles to 
equal the death and destruction by heat- 
ing and burning, from one big H-bomb. 
Twenty miles from the explosion, thirty 
fires per block would be started in “good” 
residential areas, and about two hundred 
per block in slum areas. The fireball 
forms a gigantic “hot air balloon,” with 
enough lifting power to carry the entire 
population of either the United States or 
the Soviet Union into the stratosphere. 
The 1954 explosion at Bikini carried mil- 
lions of tons of vaporized and pulverized 
material many miles high. 


But only thirty-five per cent of the 
energy from the H-bomb goes into heat 
and light; fifty per cent goes into the 
blast and shock wave that follows in the 
wake of the heat and light. For an ex- 
plosion near the surface of the earth, the 
blast, combined with the intense heat 
would carve out a gigantic crater, excavat- 
ing millions of cubic yards of buildings, 
earth, and human beings. The crater 
from one multimegaton H-bomb would 
encompass more than a hundred city 
blocks: it would have a depth at the cen- 
ter of more than two hundred feet; 
around its edge would be a mound taller 
than a five-story building. Into such a 
crater, you could throw the Pentagon, the 
Empire State Building, Chicago’s Mer- 
chandise Mart, and the pyramids of 
Egypt, and still have room left over. In 
most of the large cities of the world, the 
crater would slowly fill with water. At 
the rate of a thousand cubic feet of wa- 
ter per second, it would take roughly a 
month for it to flil up. 





HE BLAST WAVE initially travels out- 
T ward faster than sound, yet for near- 
ly ten seconds it retains the power totally 
to destroy blast-resistant reinforced con- 
crete windowless buildings; during this 
time, it would destroy over a thousand 
city blocks. After ten more seconds, trav- 
eliing at the speed of sound it would 
sweep over an area of fifty square miles, 
still with enough power to destroy blast- 
resistant buildings. Half a minute after 
the fireball had set fire to distant ob- 
jects, the blast wave would still be spread- 
ing, totally destroying wooden frame 
houses over an area of three hundred 
square miles. A minute later, people in 
outlying areas who would not yet have 
heard a sound (though they might have 
been burnt by the flash) would finally ex- 
perience the blast and sound, which would 
by then have spread out over one thou- 
sand square miles, and would still retain 
the energy to damage the roofs of houses 
and blow down interior partitions. 


These would be the remains of a city 
after an H-bomb explosion: its center 
turned into a volcanic lake, total destruc- 
tion of all buildings and structures over 
many thousands of blocks, the entire city 
on fire. In the city of New York, an esti- 


mated seven and a half million casualties , 


would result from a single large H-bomb, 
or several times the combined total of 
the American casualties in the Revolu- 
tionary War, Civil War, World Wars I 
afd II, and the Korean War. 


HOUGH LIGHT and heat, blast and 

shock account for most of the energy 
of the H-bomb, they do not necessarily 
account for most of the death and dam- 
age. For though only the remaining fif- 
teen per cent of the bomb’s energy ap- 
pears as nuclear radiation (five per cent 
initially and ten per cent residual), the 
fallout carrying the residual radiation is 
among the most potent poisons known. 
The explosion of March 1, 1954, covered 
seven thousand square miles with lethal 
amounts of radioactive fallout. The total 
land surface of the earth could be cover- 
ed by eight thousand such explosions. 
Existing stockpiles have been estimated 
to be of this order of magnitude (probab- 
ly larger in number, though containing 





many smaller weapons). 

Though the destructiveness of weap- 
ons has already reached proportions be- 
yond the comprehension of many, new 
developments are underway. The produc- 
tion of missiles ready to be fired on a 
moment's notice will make possible their 
development in mountain caves, under 
the Arctic ice cap, aboard submarines, 
and in many concealed places all over 
the earth. As small devices with tremen- 
dous destructive power are made, the 
mining of the: ports and cities of the 
worid will become increasingly feasible, 
making it possible to blow them apart 
without even the need for a bomber or 
missile, but only for a hand on a distant 
switch, or the operation of a timing me- 
chanism. New biological and chemical 
weapons may permit not only the small- 
est nations, but even non-governmental 
criminal gangs to cripple large areas. 
France and China have nuclear reactors 
in operation producing plutonium, a nu- 
clear explosive, and are expected to test 
their first A-bombs of independent man- 
ufacture within a year or so. Plans are 
under way to make nuclear-armed mis- 
siles available to the armed forces of half 
a dozen countries. 


ET IF WE DO NOT let it be snatched 

fronr us, we have the opportunity to 
build a vigorous, purposeful, interdepen- 
dent world society, with unequalled op- 
portunities for seeking new knowledge of 
the world and ourselves, for establishing 
love and respect for other men. We now 
have the sources of energy to free men 
from inhuman drudgery. With our grow- 
ing ability to cure disease, to produce 
food abundantly, and rationally to con- 
trol birth rates, we need no longer be 
pressed constantly towards squalor or 
privation. We are achieving a Gnifying 
understanding of the world in which we 
live, far transcending the limitations of 
any one man’s experience. Faced with a 
world in which genocide, torture, and the 
degradation of individuals have become 
widely tolerated, we cannot afford sim- 
ply to concern ourselves with the appli- 
cations of science to weapons and tech- 
nology, while neglecting its potentialities 
for giving greater scope, vigor, and unity 
to life. 
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New This Year! 








Holiday 





Shopping Guide 


Sterling Silver 





GUARDIAN Peace Dove Jewelry! 








A unique and charming se- 

ries of gifts—the hopeful 
little Guardian Peace Dove, 
cast into a stunning line of 
earrings, tie-tacks, cuff links, 
a pendant and a pin! This 
lovely jewelry is made to the 
Guardian’s own design, hand- 
crafted for us by a noted New 
York silversmith. Each pin is 
in oxydized sterling silver 
with sturdy clasps, and satin 
(burnished) finish. The ideal 
gift for men and women. 









For The Ladies 


A—EARRINGS — Exauisite sterling 
silver drop earrings with the little 
peace dove incised in oxydized out- 
line on delicate small (5/8) mo- 
ile: GURIOS:, ccsescvicsessnsiones Just $4.95 


B—PENDANT—Lovely 7/8’ ster- 
ling chain, with dove in incised out- 
line. May be used as charm for 
charm bracelet. 

A wonderful gift for $4.50 


C—PIN—Charming Peace Dove 
pin 1-3/8 x 1%. Dove in gleam- 
ing, iustrous silhouette. Only $4.95 


For The Men 


D—CUFF LINKS—Handsome 
5/8” x 7/8” rectangular blocks of 
sterling silver with peace dove in- 
cised in oxydized outline. Satin fin- 
ished, with extra firm snap-type cuff 
link backs. A wonderful gift alone 
or as a set with matching tie 
tack, (See BElGW) scccssscsssssase $5.95 


E—TIE TACK—A charming match 
to cuff links. A tiny silhouetted 
dove in oxydized sterling silver, satin 
finished. An ideal gift alone or with 
Cuff links (See above) ........ $3.50 











a A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE AT A SAVING 
ee 


a — GUARDIAN 


BUYING 
HOLIDAY CARDS - THREE OUTSTANDING SETS! 


SERVICE 

FOR THE FIRST TIME in its 8-year history Guardian Buying Service offers THREE ex- 
quisite sets of greeting cards to please every taste! Two ‘‘economy sets’’—the “Holly” 
cards by a leading magazine illustrator and the Guardian Angel set by the Guardian’s own 
Art Editor Robert Joyce—are reproduced on lightweight paper with a French fold (a sheet 
folded in half, then folded in half again) and packed twelve to a box. The charming Picasso 
“Pere Noel’, is printed on beautiful heavy card stock, 5’’x7’’, and packed eight to a box. You 
can’t go wrong on any of these lovely cards. All are shipped complete with matching en- 
velopes, in a cardboard carton. 








PICASSO’S ‘PERE NOEL”’—Through special arrange- 
ments with Picasso and the French Peace Committee 
the Guardian has obtained exclusive rights in America 
to reproduce this charming drawing as a Christmas 
card. Picasso is at his witty best in. this delightful 
rendition of Father Christmas holding an evergreen 
sprig. Reproduced in three process colors, on heavy 
cardboard stock 5'’x7’’, these high quality cards are 
appropriate for any friends, and are absolutely ex- 
clusive with the Guardian. Eight to a box with match- 
ing envelopes. Each set $1.50; 2 sets $2.75; 3 sets $4; 
4 sets $5. Bulk prices: 48 cards $7; 96 cards $12. 








| 
| 
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The Seasons Greetings 








(Left) 
“HOLLY” SET—A series of four 














lovely drawings, packed 12 to a set, 
by one of the country’s leading mag- 
azine illustrators. Printed in four 




















colors on lightweight paper, French- 
fold, with ‘“Season’s Greetings” 
inside. You must see these fine 














GUARDIAN ANGEL SET—Three charming cards, 
packed four each to a set, of one of your favorite 
characters—our Guardian Angel! Reproduced in 
four colors on lightweight stock, with ‘‘Season’s 
Greetings” inside, with 12 envelopes and ship- 
ped in a sturdy cardboard box. 
lutely delightful set of Christmas cards for your 
friends and relatives. Each set of 12 cards $1. 2 
sets $1.75; 3 sets $2.50; 4 sets $3.25; 5 sets for $4. 























(Right) 


Here’s an abso- 


drawings in color to appreciate 
them. The Wassail Bowl (far left) 
provides a wonderful, little-known 
recipe for holiday cheer. Single set 
of 12 cards $1. 2 sets $1.75; 3 sets 
$2.50; 4 sets $3.25; 5 sets for $4. 
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Art 


PICASSO—By special arrangement with 
the French Committee de la Paix, these 
four charming Picasso prints are avail- 
able to GBS customers for the first time! 
Wonderful Christmas or all-year-round 
gifts, these gay and witty multi-colored 
drawings will delight your friends and 
family. Each is printed on fine paper 
stock, ready for framing. All prints are 
shipped in durable cardboard tubes. 


Combination Prices: 

Both $3 prints .............- $ 5.50 

Both $3.50 prints .........- $ 6.50 

One $3, one $3.50 .......- $ 6.00 

All four prints ........- 
ALL PRINTS ARE SHIPPED IN A 
TOUGH MAILING TUBE AND ARE 
GUARANTEED TO ARRIVE IN PER- 
FECT CONDITION. 






November 30, 


“PERE-NOEL” (Below) Father Christ- 
mas, that is! A merry Yuletide charac- 
ter in orange, black and brown. This 
jovial fellow is also offered as a Guard- 
ian Christmas card (See preceding page). 
On keautiful heavy stock, 2114”x15”, 


Just $3. 
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LE BOUQUET /(Above)—Picasso’s lovely, 
symbolic representation of peace and 
friendship, beautifully reproduced in sev- 
en bright, warm colors. 25!” high, 19%” 
wide, Le Bouquet is printea on heavy 
stock, ideal for framing. A beautiful gift 
for friends or your own family. Just $3.50 


DON QUICHOTTE (Right)—Who but 
Picasso could depict the Spanish knight, 
his trusty aide and Rosinante so charm- 
ingly? 22”x1434"’, in black, on heavy Don 
Blas stock. Just $3. 


CARNAVAL /(Above)—A striking carnival 
figure done in four bright colors—bold 
red, yellow, blue and black. Delight- 
ful for children’s rooms, Carnaval is 
2114" x17%”, on light stock. Gay and 
festive, it will warm any home. Guardian 
Buying Service price, only $3.50. 
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With this special Holiday GBS Shopping Guide, we present 
the latest, most complete, most up-to-date record listing 
we've ever printed! Includes old favorites and new favorites- 
to-be, from classical to folk, to jazz and blues, played by 
the world’s finest artists and orchestras on the finest record- 
ings. Special prices—unbeatable bargains—make record gifts 
for your friends—and to yourself—a MUST! Any three rec- 
ords for $10, any two for $7, single albums $3.75. 


E 105—THEODORE BIKEL: An Ac- 
FOLK SONGS tor’s Holiday —- 22 songs from 
France, Italy, Russia, etc. 
F 2321—PETE SEEGER: American E 109—THFODORE BIKEL: A 
Folk Ballads 


Young Man and a Maid—-love songs 
of many lands, with Cynthia 
Gooding. 

E 132—THEODORE BIKEL: Folk 
Songs of Israel (in Hebrew). 

E 141—THEODORE BIKEL: Jewish 
Folk Songs (in Yiddish). 

E 161—THEODORE BIKEL: Folk 
Songs From Just About Everywhere 
E 165—THEODORE BIKEL: Sings 
More Jewish Folk Songs 

E 175—THEODORE BIKEL: Bravo 
Bikel (Town Hall Concert) 

V 9037—PAUL ROBESON: Paul 
Robeson Sings 

V 9051—PAUL ROBESON: Paul 
Robeson at Carnegie Hall 

M 580—PAUL ROBESON: Favor- 
ite Songs 

V 9059-—-ODETTA: My Eyes Have 


F 2412—PETE SEEGER: Pete See- 
ger and Sonny Terry 

F 2452—-PETE SEEGER: With 
Voices Together We Sing 

F 2453—PETE SEEGER: Love Songs 
For Friends and Foes 

F 3544—GUY CARAWAN: _ ongs 
With Guy Carawan 


Seen 

V 9041—-LEON BIBB: Ballads and 
Folk Songs 

F 2396—NEW LOST CITY RAM- 
BLERS: Mike Seeger, John Cohen 
and Tom Paley in folk songs. 


MF 324—YVES MONTAND: 





V 9010—THE WEAVERS: At Car- 


negie Hall Chansons Populaires de France—12 
V 9013—THE WEAVERS: French folk and popular songs re- 
On Tour a in i. Such ey Ae 

‘Le Temps des Cerises,’’ ‘“‘Le Soldat 
ii WEAVERS: Mecontent,” and ‘‘Girofle, Girofla.”’ 

V 9009—MEXICO ALTA FIDELI- 
V 9043—THE WEAVERS: Travel- DAD—Folk Songs & Dances of Ve- 
ing On ra Cruz 


V 9019—MARTHA SCHLAMME: 


V 9014—MEXICAN PANORAMA 
Folk Songs of Many Lands 


M 302—RUSSIAN FOLK SONGS 
V 9011I—MARTHA SCHLAMME: Soloists, choruses and folk instru- 
(Vol. 1) Jewish Folk Songs (in Yid- ment ensemble. 

dish) M 308—SONGS AND DANCES OF 
V 9049—MARTHA SCHLAMME: THE UKRAINE, Vol. 2: Ukrainian 
(Vol. 11) Jewish Folk Songs (in Capella Bandura Players, Children’s 
Yiddish) Chorus 


MF 325 — POLISH SONGS AND 
DANCES: Polish State Folk Ballet 
*Slask.”” 


M 520—-SOVIET ARMY CHORUS 
AND BAND: A New Program of 
Favorites (Alexandrov, Cond.) 


TOPICAL, POPULAR 
SPIRITUALS 


F 2501-——-PETE SEEGER: The Ga 
zette 

F 5285—THE ALMANAC SING- 
ERS G PETE SEEGER: Talking Un- 
ion 

F 5281—-SONGS OF THE SUF- 
FRAGETTES with Elizabeth Knight 
F 2372——FISK JUBILEE SINGERS: 
Negro Spirituals 

F 2326—BIG_ BILL 
Country Blues 

M 590 — “MOSCOW NIGHTS’: 
Russian popular hits, including the 
title song so popular now in the 
WS, 

M 505—BROTHER JOHN  SELL- 
ERS: Jazz and Blues (with a five- 
piece band) 

V 9045—-TUMBALALAIKA:  Jew- 
ish Folk Songs for Orchestra (Emil 
de Cameron, Cond.) 


CHILDREN’S RECORDS 


(Up to 6 years) 


V 100—BABY SITTERS: Folk songs 
for babies, small children, parents 
and baby sitters 

*“F 7020—SONGS TO GROW ON: 
American folk songs with Pete Seeg- 
er, Charity Bailey, Adelaide Van 
Way, Leadbelly, Cisco Houston. 

*F 7036 — JOHNNY RICHARD- 
SON: Children’s Songs 

F 7525—SLEEP TIME: Songs and 
Stories by Pete Seeger 

F 7750 —— CHRISTMAS SONGS 
FROM MANY LANDS, with Alan 
Mills 

F 7771—-ED McCURDY in Chil- 
dren’s Songs and Stories 

* 10” Record 


CLASSICAL 


M 2010—BEETHOVEN: Archduke 
Trio—Emil Gilels, piano; Leonid 
Kogan, violin; Mstislay Rostropo- 
vitch, cello. 

M 2011—BEETHOVEN: Violin So- 
nata No. 7 in C Minor; MOZART: 
Sonata in F Major; Leonid Kogan, 
violinist. 

M 2018—VIVALDI: Violin Con- 
certo in G Minor; HANDOSHKIN: 


BROONZY : 


Books 


Children’s Books 
AGE 2 TO 6 ; 


ANIMAL BABIES, By Kathie Smart—A delightful ‘“‘accordion type’ )ic- 
ture book that unfolds a whole barnyard of die-cut animals, mounted on 
sturdy board. 844’’x11"". Animals unfold to 70”. .  ....cccccccccssssssssssscees $1. 
LET’S GO TO SCHOOL, By Rickie Schnur—A companion volume to Animal 
Babies (above), with unfolding, die-cut pictures of children at work and 
play. Opens to 70” in length. 


AGE 8 TO 13 


THE STORY OF PLANETS, SPACE and STARS, By Gaylord Johnson—An 
authoritative guidebook for young astronomers explaining the orbits of 
planets, how to tell time by the stars, why we have winter and summer, etc. 
Cloth Reinforced, 744''x10%4"’ $2.95 


ENTER IN is a charmingly written and illustrated book of verses for chil- 
dren 4 to 8, to go with such pursuits as seesawing, hopscotch, skipping 
rope, twirling hula hoops and running after the Good Humor man. lilustrated 
by Ernest Crichlow; written by Laura Lewis. A wonderful gift for just........ $2 


Adults—Young and Older 


PICTURE GUIDE TO BEGINNER’S CH.5S, By Al Horowitz——How to play 
chess, shown step by step with more than 300 photographs and diagrarns. 
BUG BORER, VE HO He, CHORIN «va sisessiciéceciezaccontarcseoasecandestsced $2.95 
COOD COOKING WITH HERBS AND SPICES, By Frank Dorn and Eleanor 
Langdon—A fascinating book giving the history of herbs and spices, and 
showing how to transform an everyday dish into a gourmet’s delight. Cloth, 
Tee hashed Soessschueaaenadtatiiaaeas ia sacsdadaeasaeraacaas UUs Ae $3.95 
HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR CHESS, By |. A. Horowitz and Fred Keinfield 
—An analysis of actual games played out, with mistakes and good moves 
analyzed. For those seeking concrete information on how to improve their 
NEE NOU; DHT aides neice sc cssecdevbassanciasaeciecatabsacssdednessshdivctinettacse’ $3.50 





Viola Concerto; RAMEAU: Con- Piano Concerto No. 5 in F Major. 
certo No. 6 in G Minor. Leonid Moscow Youth Symphony, Kondra- 
Kogan, violin, Rudolph Barshai, vio- shin, Cond. 

la, Moscow Chamber Orchestra. M 2002—RICHTER: SCHUMANN 
V_ 422—SHOSTAKOVICH: Songs Humoresque, Opus 20; FRANCK, 
of the Forest—USSR State Opera Prelude, Chorale & Fugue. 


Co., Mravinsky, Cond. 
V 451 — PROKOFIEV: Alexander M 2026—RICHTER: SCHUMANN 


; siege Piano Concerto in A Minor, Opus 
nano gay ery en State 54; Fantasiestucke, Opus 12 (Nos. 
M 2025. — ‘KHACHATURIAN:  |-2-3-5-7-8), Moscow State Radio 
Spartacus Ballet Music — USSR Orchestra, Gauk, Cond. 

State Radio Orchestra, Gauk, Cond. M 2027—RICHTER: SCHUBERT 
M 2029 — ZARA  DOLUKHA- Sonata in A Minor, Opus 42; Im- 
NOVA: (Niezzo-Soprano) Arias promptus, Opus 90, No. 2 and Opus 
and light classics in Greek, Armen- 142, No. Z, 


ian and Russian. M 2034—RICHTER: TSCHAIKOV- 
M 2004—VLADISLAV RICHTER SKY Sonata in G Major, Opus 37; 
RACHMANINOFF Piano Concerto PROKOFIEV Sonata No. 9 in C Ma- 
No. 1 in F Sharp Minor; Saint-Saens jor, Opus 103. 





Connoisseur’s Corner 


The following records are imported from France. The recording quality is 
high, the artists are superb, and the price is a little steep. But we offer 


them to those who want unusual and superior gifts which are not widely 
available. 


DTX 7200-—-Marriage of Figaro, Mozart Cariven. 1 12” LB. 2... cesses ce ee SOS 
Complete opera in French, with beauti- TX 22—Concerto No. 5 in F Major, 
ful, complete libretto (in French). Re- Saint Saens, and Septet in E Flat Major. 


corded by Pathe at Mozart Festival D’ 


egy The National Orchestra of the French 
Aix-En-Provence, in 1955. Superb! 3 12” 


Radio Network, under Louis Fourestier, 


EG, TB GOVE WOR cc cccccssccees $17.85 featuring Jeanne-Marie Darre. Pathe. 
DTX 218—Don Giovanni, Mozart. Com- S OR” BRR 060cncd0nssesceserts 0000 
plete opera, in French with French 


libretto. Recorded by Pathe at Festival DTX 171-5 — CHOPIN’ INTER- 
D’Aix-En-Provence, 1956, 4 12’ LP’s in NATIONAL FESTIVAL, WARSAW, 
ogg e e0bdewnsceseud $23.80 1955: An extraordinary album 
238 Jalses e Vienne, Johann ; : i 
Strauss pere et fils. The Strauss operet- a the pesbsbecbrr tng of the Chopin 
ta, recorded by soloists and chorus of estival. Five records in a handsome 
Raymond St. Paul, under the direction album and program. Recorded by 
- Rae J Gressier. Released by Pathe. Pathe and imported from France. 
af Pe Seb eens ondesesdsoeesnve $5.95 2 ¢ : 

: Expensive, but worth it to Chopin 

A magnificent Christmas 


DTX 229—The Land of Smiles, by Franz | 
Lehar. Abridged version. Artists and overs, . 
chorus of R. St. Paul under Marcel gift—$29.75. (2 week delivery). 
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SPECIAL BOOK CLUB OFFER For The Lassies In 
: , our Li T O P 
Introductory Gift Membership (January through . 
. . e 
April, 1960) in Prometheus Paperbook Club. . Offer Your Holiday 
includes the first four 1960 Prometheus Paperbooks Civ} 

(one will be Giuseppe Boffa’s Inside the Khrushchev IvINg 

Era) PLUS THREE PREMIUM BOOKS NOW, as a i 

| starter, from among 1959 selections. All for only $5 NATIONAL GUARDIAN 

Select three free premium books from this group: The Power O 
nly $1 for 13 week 

| Elite, by C. Wright Mills; The Wall: Between, by Anne y$ = ens 

| Braden; The Scalpel, the Sword, by Allan and Gordon; Retreat a se my Holiday Gift 

| to Innocence, by Doris Lessing; No More War, by Linus . a ge 

Pauling; Comrade Venka, by Pavel Nilin; Labor’s Untold 
Story, by Boyer and Morais; Secialism, 1959; and The Let- TO 
ters of Julius and Ethel Rosenberg. 
Send premium book selections and name Ses 
| and address of recipient with your $5 order to | CIM uM i ss—‘i—sSCSY 
Guardian Buying Service, 197 E. 4th St., N.Y. 9. BREN ir Oe Cit 
(Above) FROM YUGOSLAVIA—Charm- i thaliana nae: 
ing hand-woven CAPS (medium head 
| size) suitable for all females young in Zone State 
For The Book-Lover Who Has Everything Else... ee geld oO et ak ee ee oe 
Iti-color stripes, other side solid col ir 

| MASTERWORKS OF CONTEMPORARY SCHOLARSHIP felt. with wool hand embroidery. Solid ee eee 

$2.80" ( NOTE: os setae nap hg og B 

THE GREAT TRADITION IN SCIENCE IN HISTORY, by-J. D. to give first and second choice in color.) TO 

i ENGLISH LITERATURE: From Bernal. Two volumes in one by (Upper right) Finely-woven 100% wool 

Shakespeare to Shaw, by Dr. An-  England’s great scientist. 1,008 ascot scarf in paisley on white back- RUN Se taf ee el ia a 
nette Rubinstein. 960 pages. Jack- pages. Jacket price, $12. GBS | | fround to stip underneath coat or tacket 7 
et price $7.50 GBS Price (until Price (until Dec. 31) ............ $6 is 10-1," x 48" long. vais JUST §2 City 
Dec, 30) orceseesscseererseesereersetsees $6 (Right) Imported from Japan, these  "~<-====sanmNmnsNCSRNMMRNO Il 
lovely paisley print, 100% fine wool a 
squares add the finishing touch to any es BOE ciisciniie | ea RT 
woman’s winter outfit. Perfect as head- reese we 
. ‘< ’ scart or neck warmer. Multi-color paisley Se ee 
Cigarette Lighters! oi ttecssctei ene 
Three outstanding values to “light up” your Holidays! The two TO 
lighters below, (left and center) are the fine “side-wheel” type, ia 
beautifully made. A knurled wheel at top controls flint pressure. An exciting new toy Stent 
Flint may be changed and lighter filled without a screw driver. Extra A ‘ 

cartridge is concealed inside refill cap. Men’s size (Left) in engine- for young engineers. 

’ turned gold or silver finish, boxed, $2.25. Women’s (Center) $2. “His eancemaeene aon telt-ti-seer RO aalcctushiiovaiteio seinen aueataesiaincea 
| pdr ee a ee ee _ Poe go “4 a ~ aed at kit pi pole anes 
turned case with permanent fibreglass wick, $1.25, Actual size. itett Galle eeilias Cand OEE 1 BONO corsceres Seer Re 

factory! Factory Superintendent’s Man- 
ual (instruction book) explains how to 
hook up the operating conveyor belts, 
engine lathe, drill punch, power saw, etc. DON’T FORGET 
Two control switches operate off two 

. “Dp” size flashlight batieries (not sup- GUARDIAN VITAMINS! 

5 plied) 18 X 237 X 2-8/4"... eee $8.95 a 10 Major Types at 
‘ Savings of up to 50%! 
Therapeutic with Minerals, 100 
NIN ts c4stbpsncddsiesisiyziscaid $4.95 

Multiple Vitamins, 
4 100 capsules ................ $1.75 

; High Potency Multiple Vita- 

: FOR YOUR FAVORITE GENT! A grab bag min formula. 100 caps. $3.25 
5 of six assorted narrow-styled Ivy League ties, High Potency Therapeutic For- 
’' fully interlined and silk-tipped! Unusual, out- mula, 100 capsules .....$3.00 
) standing designs in domestic and imported Vitam.-Mineral, 100 caps. $2.50 
, fabrics. Both summer and winter weights. Pediatric D 60 ery 
5 Each tie was made to retail from $2.50 to se ar O, --s GES 
4 ‘ “¢ Hematinic Anti-Anemia 
“4 $3.50—but for GBS customers, via a friendly Formula, 100 capsules . $4.00 
: manufacturer, six for $5! No returns! We ze se oak Geriatric Formula ‘ ; 

0 Ee choose 'em and you'll like ‘em! Good for 100 capsules ee 3.5 
od Ache: : : ee aE: presents, too. Stress Formula, 100 caps. $5.50 
1 Vitamin-Mineral Canditabs, 

: (Right) The KOLI- 100 capsules ................ 2.25 
$ 

coe ee opt ge 
yel, perfect for stu- 

" nen og Sete nat Our wonderful OPTIMA and KOLI- ¢ ‘ 

K Twe type faces—elite BRI typewriters from East Ger- zech Table Linens 

" gh Fagg Rone many have been winning hosan- Exquisite pure linen damask 
tiful leatherette car- nahs from GBS buyers throughout tablecl 

us rying case. Impec- the country! These are sturdy, beau ne woe © ee 
cable, light - weight. ; y! ‘ i. - ; 

- Only $59.05, “plus” $5 tifully made portables which come smooth white-on-white de- 
fica with 5-year guarantees. In a variety sign, and open work corner 

aT of colors, and both type faces—elite embroidery: 

and and pica —these imported type- No. 1—54"x70” (hemstitched) 

us writers are the best you can buy at with 6 napkins ................ $ 8.50 

" ANY price. Our price: OPTIMA— No. 2.—60"x90” (hemstitched) 

7: $75, Kolibri—$59.95, plus Federal ex- with 8 napkins ................ $10.50 

Me cise tax. Special leatherette case on No. 3—60’’x85” (plain hem) 
the Kolibri, $3 extra, All machines with 8 napkins ................ $9.00 

cm come expertly packaged in cartons, No. 4—60"’x108”’ (plain hem) 
fully insured. with 12 napkins .............. $12.00 

No. 5—60’x120” (plain hem) 

. with 12 napkins ............. $14.00 

is y 
fer POLISH LINENS ee 
ely Colorful, pure linen cloths, multi- “pas 
5.98 color floral pattern on white. No. 6—60"x60"" ...........000 $ 4.00 
jor. oe No. 7—60'x72” ........ces0000 $ 5.25 
neh 52x52 $4.95 POR Ge I ccsscccescestne $ 6.00 
ee, 52x70 .. $5.95 No. 9—60’’x108” ..... ........ $ 7.50 
5.95 ° ° No. 10—60"x120” ............ i 
=R- THE pan gen (Right) << Stengty a magnificent standard Polish Dish Towels Ne 11 aeubee” Be 

ortable! Superb workmanshi s . : : F ie iis i 
a “ many not | etl ay ean ps emg ieee ria, Pure linen Polish dish tow- . ry ’ 

r acter keyboard. Comes in blue, green, gray and gold and els, 16”x30”, white with strip- Pure, heavy linen with open- 
pin two type faces, elite and pica. Just $75, plus $3.30 F.E.T. Write d work corner designs. Available in 
one or literature. ed cotton border of blue, white, pink, gold and aqua. 
by green, red or yellow. Specify Sén 36 6 eccties $ 5.50 
ce. NEW YORKERS! We also have the finest offi . > SNE csstees , 
pin “are prohibitt above. American models Seome chipuine onal color when ordering. 52x 70, 6 napkins ........ $ 6.50 

o ve, we ¢€a 7 
nas for am unbelievable ‘$14.90, plus 34.00 Federal excise tas. "Come. te ths ng oS See a oe 
the Guardian office and try it out! 1 dozen for $6.25 66 x 106, 12 napkins ........$11.50 
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IMPORTED BINOCULARS AND MICROSCOPES! 


ERE are wonderful gifts for 
budding scientists, or any 
member of the family—imported 
precision binoculars and micro- 
scopes! Take our word for it, 
these are, within their price 
range, quality instruments that 
will not disappoint you. They 
are absolutely guaranteed by the 
importer against defects in 
workmanship, and complete re- 
pair facilities are maintained in 


4 ERE’S an unusual gift for 
a@ youngster with a sci- 
entific bent—a genuine, high 
quality microscope! Import- 
ed from Japan, these are 
precision - built instruments 
with high grade optical fea- 
tures for students or even 
semi-professional work. All 
are guaranteed. 


B65-100X-500X-300X with three 
revolving turrets. Tilts to 45 de- 
grees, black lacquer finish, expert 
adjustment parts. Comes in wooden 
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the U.S. ‘ box with slides in holder, Not a 
SNt Pe Oe OF ncickcccncntunas $5.95 





B75 100X-500X WITH DISSECT- 
ING KIT—A wonderful gift for 
budding biologists! A powerful mi- 
croscope with 10x eye piece and 
four objectives—10x, 20x, 30x and 
50x. (Multiply eye piece power by 
objective power to get magnifica- 
tion). Six dissecting instruments— 8x and 15x. Three turrets mag- % 
round use. 35mm lenses and strong 7x magnification. Coated and baked probe, — 1 —— nify os a and bee? nig 
‘ ; ‘ ‘ . : ; > scissors and magnifying glass in magnifications o x, 160x, 

lenses, lightweight, with leather strap, carrying case, and protective plastic OPERA GLASSES—An elegant, compact, wooden box. A bargain at .....$9.95 320x, and 150x, 300x =nd 600x. 
lens caps. Fully guaranteed. A wonderful buy at.............-.:...ccceeeeseeees $22.95 folding opera and sports glass, just the Achromatic, greund and pol- 
. | 1 d brilliant, f ll-round use st aaa” eae Gaus Taek B95 STUDENT MICRO- jshed lenses and aperture disc 

242-7x50—Powerful naval binoculars, clear and brilliant, for all-round us SCOPE—600X (Illustrated). A diaphragm for pin point or max- 





B47-7x35 (Illustrated above). Here’s a fine pair of binoculars for all- 
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oar 


fits in your purse or pocket. Leather 


where distance is important. For hunting, sports, hiking. All the features of covered. 4-14" x 2-14" x 4” thin, superb unit for college students. imum lieht. (Not recommended 

the B47 binoculars above ..... pevdbaniidedgy sliaixdtsdcsdeQ Ra TE: MER S Asaiwcacees yaad: . $2.50 Two interchangeable eye pieces, for medical students.) ... $16.95 
“FORTUNE” (right) — Beautiful satin-fin- 

IMPORTED ished handles with mirror bowls and _ blades. 


Guaranteed against rust and tarnish. Exquisitely 


STAINLESS STEEL simple flower pattern. Hollow-handled knives 


with serated tips. From Japan .......... .+--5-PU4.90 


Tableware! wa 6 | 


Yor the first time in years GBS is able 
to offer you stainless steel tableware! This 
time we have three fine sets, two from Ja- 
pan and one from Solingen, Germany. All 
are 50-piece sets—service for eight—with 
eight knives, forks and dessert spoons, 16 
teaspoons, eight cake or salad forks and 
a butter knife and sugar shell. The designs 
are modern and simple, the quality high. 
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GRASOLI “europa” (right)—54 lustrous ; i ee 
pieces of the finest stainless steel you can from Solingen, Germany. Beauti- 
buy! ONLY 22 SETS ON HAND—FIRST fully satin finished, with mirror 
COME, FIRST SERVED! Sells regularly bright bowls and_= scalloped 
for $59.95! Same 50 pieces mentioned in blades. One of the Guardian’s 
: first column, plus ladle, gravy ladle, cake finest values ever, saving you a 
: server and salad fork. Made of finest steel, whoppy $20 .... +0 $39.95 


“BERGEN” (right) —Smart, mirror - finished 
handles with mirror-finish bowls and_ blade: 








n extra heavyweight stainless steel. Hollow- 
handled knives have serrated tips. Service for 




























THE ROLLING READER— 
Here’s a wonderful educational 
toy for the whole family! Seven 
unbreakable plastic cubes (you 
can stand on ’em!) which you 
throw like dice to build sen- 
fences. Each cube has six 
words with point values. Trick 
is to make as many different 
sentences as you can before 
the sand in the hour glass runs 
out. Comes in heavy plastic 





SIX - PIECE STEAK KNIFE SET— 


IMPORTED CARVING SET—Beautiful three- S°4, one-piece extra heavyweight 


piece set, all with hollow handles and hol- _ Stainless steel, highly mirror-polish- cylinder, with hour glass and ; 
low-ground edge on blades! Highly mirror- ed. Beautiful design, serrated tips, instruction booklet. Endorsed by 

polished stainless steel, shipped in beautiful ift-boxed. Japanese JUST $4.95 educators, oocccccccccscee. Just $3 

wood gift chest. Roast slicer 13”, Fork 11”, s pa ; . 


Ham Slicer 14”. Japamese, ............... $5.95 MACO 


TRANSISTOR 
RADIO 


% Actual Size 


GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


Description of Item Amount 





yw, 2 
Spo gz \f you need a transis- 
9 4 tor radio this is the 
i  < one you need. A six- 
transistor model, made 
in Japan. Absolutely 
guaranteed for 3 
months. Wonderful 
tone. Complete repair 
facilities maintained in 
New York, if local fa- 
cilities are not avail- 
able. Comes with ear 
plug, antenna wire, and 
soft leather carrying 























(M.¥.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 
TOTAL 
Orders filled only in the U.S. 


. 


Name PERT eee ee ere ere ee er ee te ee TIC TOY CLOCK—Just fantas- som ang = red or 
RR ne Fre eer ar ame ee eee ae, eee endhe eto tic! A large plastic clock which b in ‘a j a 

the child assembles himself. All "7 *°"®S 2valiabie 4 
SN beet viens adres he wees Tee ee ar ee . all radio dealers. Sells 


gears and pinions are color- 

keyed. Keeps time for 12 hours! "e8¥@tly for $35.00. 
Stands 14” high when assembled. GUARDIAN PRICE 

No COD's. Full payment must accompany each order. Please make checks 


. 26.95 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. A great do - it - yourself toy. $ 


enema nee ena ne ee ETO ee wm em me oe Only te ee reese eee eseees $5.45 


When ordering items in color, always 
specify second color choice. 
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1,200 DELEGATES ADOPT ‘DECLARATION OF HOPE’ 





Australia pe 


By Bill Irwin 
Special to the Guardian 
MELBOURNE 
EARLY 1,200 DELEGATES repre- 
senting 500 organizations at the 
week-long Australian and New Zealand 
Congress for International Cooperation 
and Disarmament here adopted a “‘Dec- 
laration of Hope” which called for total! 
disarmament and for a Summit meeting 
without delay 
Despite attacks from the Right, some 
internal divisions and a small breakaway 
movement, the Peace Congress was called 
the most successful held in the Western 
world since World War II by Madame 
Isabel Blume, an observer from the World 
Peace Council. The Congress opened on 
Nov. 8 with a parade of 4,000 through 
the city’s streets; marchers included 
prominent churchmen, trade union lead- 
ers and officials of the Victoria Labor 
Party. The opening rally was held in 
the huge glass-enclossed Olympic Pool. 


PAGE ONE NEWS: The Congress made 
front page news every day. Public interest 
was stimulated by the presence of Dr. 
and Mrs. Linus Pauling of California; 
novelist J. B. Priestley of Great Britain; 
and Dr. Mulk Raj Anand, Indian writer. 
India’s Prime Minister Nehru sent greet- 
ings and good wishes, and a message 
from Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt said: 

“Since I cannot have the pleasure of 
attending your Congress, I would like to 
take this opportunity to send greetings 
and good wishes to all those assembled. 
All of us must work for peace in the world 
and direct our energies to the develop- 
ment of underdeveloped areas.” 

The Congress consisted of eight auton- 
omous sectional conferences with the 
following attendance: Writers and art- 
ists, 78 delegates; citizens, 454; church- 
men, 54; youth, 78; educators, 113; 
municipal, 37; scientists, 62; and trade 
unions, 368 (including 81 observers). 
DECLARATION POINTS: Each confer- 
ence produced its own findings which 
were embodied in the final Declaration 
of Hope. The Declaration urged: 

@ Total disarmament, accompanied at 


all stages by am accepted system of in- 
spection. 


@® Immediate banning of nuclear tests. 
for which an adequate system of detgc- 
tion has already been proposed. 

@ Orderly transition to a peace econ- 
omy, resources thus saved to be used in 


SHE DANCED FOR PEACE 
Indian dancer Indrani was a featured 
performer at the Austrdlia peace 
congress 
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raising living standards, especially in 
underdeveloped countries. 

@ Admission of China and all other 
non-member nations to the UN. 


e@ Free cultural, scientific, industrial, 
athletic and other exchanges between 
countries, the removal of all travel re- 
strictions, and an unimpeded flow of 
information. 

@ A Summit meeting without delay. 

“We believe that the responsibility for 
war is never one-sided, and that all 
nations should forgive past wrongs,” the 
Declaration said. 

“Encouraged by the public support for 
the Congress, we believe that people 
everywhere, working to achieve the aims 
of this Declaration, can ensure inter- 
national cooperation and disarmament.” 


THE DISSIDENTS: The very breadth of 
the Congress was a source of difficulties 
as well as strength. Sixty delegates called 
a separate meeting towards the end of 
the week and decided that four of the 
eight sectional conferences had been 
“unduly influenced” by the Communist 
Party and the Australian Peace Council 
(which is connected with the World Peace 
Council and which supported the Peace 
Congress, while denying parenthood of 
it). 

The dissident delegates considered that 
discussion in parts of the Congress had 
not been as free as promised. They com- 
plained particularly about a ruling 
against references to the past actions of 
any country. They decided to convene a 
public meeting to set up a new Australian 
organization to work for peace, similar 
to the British Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament in which philosopher Bertrand 
Russell and Priestley are active. 

Next day the Victorian secretary of the 
Australian Labor Party, J. Tripovich, 
denied that the Congress was Communist- 
dominated. And Congress secretary Sam 
Goldbloom issued a statement saying that 
new groups were to be welcomed if they 
widened peace activities and did not seek 
to break “the essential unity required to 
preserve peace.” 


HUNGARIAN ISSUE: Another conflict 
took place over the issue of Tibor Dery 
and other Hungarian writers now in 
prison. 

Among those who addressed the writ- 
ers’ and artists’ conference was Kossuth 
Prize winner Tibor Meray, who fought 
in the 1956 Hungarian revolt and who 
recently published a book, Ten Days that 
Shook the Kremlin, about it. Meray asked 
for a protest to be made on behalf of the 
imprisoned writers. The final report from 
the conference contained this passage: 
“We claim freedom for every true artist 
to express and communicate his version 
of life and its delights and complexities.” 

This did not go far enough for ten 
delegates who insisted on this addition: 


TRADE UNIONS SAY, ~ 


0 MORE HIROSHIMAS,/ 


ace congress hailed as best in West 
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“We recognize that many writers in a 
number of countries do not yet have this 
freedom.” This was rejected by a major- 
ity vote, but it was separately included 
in the report to the full Congress. Later 
Priestley, his wife Jacquetta Hawkes and 
Dr. Anand associated themselves with 
this minority addition. 


ROBESON MESSAGE: At the final rally 
it was announced that much of the or- 
ganizing work had been done by full- 
time workers made available by trade 
unions (railwaymen, building workers, 
clothing trades workers, mechanics, sheet 
metal workers, painters, butchers) and 
the Victorian branch of the Labor Party. 


Four delegates from the People’s Re- 
public of China, just arrived, were given 
a hearty reception. They were led by 
Chao Fusan, dean of the Interdenomina- 
tional Theological College in Peking. 


The big event of the evening was a 
tape-recorded message from Paul Robe- 
son, who said: “Recent events have un- 
derscored the obvious conclusion that 
nations and peoples must learn to get 
along together in our one world. None 
of us can be secure and happy unless he 
works for and insists on peace for every 
human being. This reasonable objective 
can be achieved if all continue to work 
for it unsparingly in the cultural, econ- 
omic and political fields .. .” 


SCARE TACTICS: Early opposition to 
the Congress included use of the security 
police by the Menzies government to 
frighten off sponsors. It committed the 
blunder of sending Brigadier Spry, head 
of the Australian Security Service, to 
visit Sydney University Professor of Moral 
Philosophy A. K. Stout, with secret “evi- 
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Photo vy courtesy of The Age, Melbourne 
4,000 MARCHED FOR PEACE 
Part of the parade through the streets 
of Melbourne to open the Australia 
and New Zealand Congress for Inter- 
national Cooperation and Disarmament, 


dence” about organizers of the Congress. 
Prof. Stout withdrew his sponsorship, 
but the incident rallied Federal Labor 
politicians into attacks on the govern- 
ment and secret police and diluted the 
government’s MoCarthy-like campaign 
against the Congress as “a Communist 
front.” 


Once the Australian Labor Party would 
have quailed before such tactics. This 
time Federal president Joe Chamberlain 
spoke up in defense of the Congress, of 
which he is a sponsor; and Federal Par- 
liamentary leader Dr. Herbert V. Evatt 
sent a friendly message to it. 


Australia’s top nuclear scientist, Prof. 
Sir Mark Oliphant, withdrew his spon- 
sorship, not because Communists were 
attending it, he said, but because he was 
not convinced it was being organized in 
a way that would ensure the expression 
of representative Australian opinion, 
Three days later Prof. Oliphant an- 
nounced he would attend the Congress 
nonetheless, though not as a sponsor. 


THEY’RE TALKING UP: The pressure 
against the Congress not only kept it on 
the front page for days before it opened; 
it also generated renewed affirmations 
of support from the Victorian branch of 
the Australian Labor Party, the Mel- 
bourne Trades Hall Council and import- 
ant trade unions. And there’s evidence 
that many citizens in Melbourne’s far- 
lung suburbs for the first time became 
aware of some of the big issues involved 
and were beginning to talk about them. 

The daily press was unfriendly to the 
Congress but gave a good deal of space 
to statements in its defense. Prof. Paul- 
ing, Priestley and other visitors were 
widely interviewed and reported. 





The Paulings made a big impact | 


T THE FINAL RALLY of the Melbourne Peace Congress, Indian novelist 

Mulk Raj Anand won warm applause when he said: “I have learned a lot at 
this Congress, especially from Dr. and Mrs. Linus Pauling.” 

The Paulings have made a remarkable impact on this country. Prof. Pauling 
especially has given many. talks and been interviewed, televised and broadcast in 


the important centers. 


Soon after his arrival he was invited to attend a conference at the National 
University at Canberra. He spoke to some 50 or 60 scientists on the grim biological 
effects of Carbon 14 for an hour. Then followed a discussion which became mainly 
an argument between Dr. Pauling and Prof. E. W. Titterton, Professor of Nuclear 
Physics at he University who is a leading adviser of the Australian government and 
has made repeated public statements to allay fears about the effects of fall-out. At 
the end, it seemed clear that Dr. Pauling’s warnings had retained their validity. 

Professor Titterton tried to contradict some of the statements Dr. Pauling made, 
Dr. Pauling picked out fallacies in his arguments and answered him effectively. 

Asked why he thought it worth while coming to Melbourne, so remote from the 
centers where world decisions are made, he said: “Well, after all Australia is a member 
of the UN. I know that the big powers tend to dominate the UN but the other nations 
constitute a very important force nonetheless. 

“My principal motive was to help the Australian people to obtain a better under 
standing of the present world situation, so that they might influence their governe- 
ment to take proper actions in respect of world affairs, especially in UN discussions.” 

Dr. Pauling said he considered the Melbourne Peace Congress a great success. 
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Usefulness of poets 


HE POET (says the Rev. Dr. Harmon 

M. Gehr of Pasadena in a pamph- 
letized sermon sent us recently by poet- 
subscriber John G. Moore) is one of the 
most useful of persons. The poet cleans- 
es and renews ideals. He (or she) need 
not be a reformer intentionally; indeed 
the best of them apply moral passion 
without preaching. Where (asks Dr. 
Gehr) would we be without them—Amer- 
ica without Longfellow, Whitman? Brit- 
ain without Shakespeare, Shelley, Keats? 


And what is the stuff of poetry? Dr. 
Gehr quotes John Richard Moreland: 


Red peppers on a cotton string, 

A rose, bayberries silvering, 

Old syllables we hold most dear, 
Laughter, the quick rebellious tear; 
Or wild grapes in September. 


EVENTEEN SONNETS by Kathryn 
Peck—in a hand-bound and stitch- 
ed volume with a half dozen or so excel- 
lent pencil sketches by Marjory Wash- 
burn pasted in—runs this gamut and 
more. She writes of a favorite valley, a 
little boy’s irksome clothes, an amulet, 
a ferryboat, but also of ‘Mill Accident,” 
‘Mine Town Eviction” and “Funeral of 
a Strike Town Child.” Also, her longing 
To cease from the vicious and ugly, 
To sail with the current of caring for 
people as brothers, 
To catch the clean breeze in my sails 
That is urging the world into oneness, 
To have done with the worship of Death 
To become 
Preoccupied, consumed, obsessed with the 
concept of life. 


Kathryn Peck’s poems have appeared 
over the years in many of the thought- 
ful magazines. Her 103-page Seven- 
teen Sonnets (there are actually 
66 poems in the book) was printed in an 
edition of 125 copies, no price indicated. 
Write to the author, 26-1/2 Thorton Av., 


Venice, Calif., to see if any remain. 


feos BOOKS of the poems of the late 
Jacob William Taff were sent to the 
GUARDIAN by his widow after his death 
following many years of hospital and 
sanitarium as a tubercular patient. 

In the Room was published in 1949, 
As the Hour in 1955. The first found 
words for the troubling moods which 
must cloud the minds of the hopelessly 
ill—loneliness, nostalgia. the uneased 
pain, the dread of night. 


Here, night is a coiled snake, 
A corridor of madness . 


But through the night come “fingers 
of walking thought.” 


. reliving the grass and leaves, the 
football seasons, 
the girls and their loving reasons . 


Yet each returning day is 


. . a replica in monotony and routine, 
Separate links in a single chain of pain. 


Death was nearer in As the Hour: 
The knife I so often see stabbing toward 
me 
Is richer tonight by his blood 


(a fellow patient of whose death he 
learned “casually, in the hurry of a 
nurse’s efficiency.’’) 

What the poet has left behind is a 
scalpel-sharp criticism of the factory- 
like procedure of institutional care. The 
corrective steps, he leaves to us. 

In the Room is $2.75, As the Hour $3, 
from Morris Rosenfeld Books, 2325 Ral- 
eigh St., Denver 12, Colo.; or from Mrs. 
Taff, 106 W. Yavapie Road, Tucson, Ariz. 


OVING EYE PRESS, founded by the 

late poet and friend of poets, Bob 
Brown, has just issued the last volume 
selected by Brown, Olga Cabral’s Cities 
and Deserts. Roving Eye, 37 W. 8th St., 
New York 11, is the publisher of Walter 
Lowenfels’ American Voices and, early 
this year, Songs of Peace, a collection of 
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THE PEOPLE INSPIRED HIM 
With the death of Heitor Villa-Lobos 
in Rio de Janeiro on Nov. 17, one of 
the most distinguished musical careers 
in the Americas came to an end. A 
keen student of the content of the 
Portuguese, African and Indian cultu- 
res of Brazil, Villa-Lobos based his 
classical compositions on the _ folk 
themes and popular music of his coun- 
trymen. He created more than 1,000 
compositions, conducted orchestras and 
massed choruses including as many as 
20,000 school children, and served as 
director of Brazil’s Dept. of Musical 
Education. Earlier this year he had 
toured the U.S. and Europe. He was 72. 





poems of many lands, from ancient Rome 
to present-day China, assembled by Low- 
enfels and published with ten original 
block prints by Anton Refregter. 

Olga Cabral, wife of the Yiddish poet, 
Aaron Kurtz, began publishing poetry in 
the little magazines of the 30’s, turned 
to writing children’s books, then recently 
returned to poetry—of which Cities and 
Deserts (69 pp. $1.50) is her first volume. 
She has a free-floating imagery (Alca- 
traz, for example, is “a man trap/amid 
playboy yachts’), and an expert’s dis- 
dain of rhyme and construction except 
when they suit her purpose. For example 


her Hines to California’s Sequoia forest 
start off with this ramble-scramble: 


Hey you old wizard 

groves, you grand 

Old granddaddy evergreen graybeard tree 
tribe of skyscraper philosophers: 


But gradually the poem loses its saucy 
mood for a measure of awe: 


But I, human, with all my dreams, 

equations, plans of futures 

too ridiculous to contemplate in your 
presence, 

touch the wise wrinkles of your longevity 

with the tips of baffled fingers: 

I who bear the life-span of a cloud of 
summer gnats. 


Then, as if to prove that even poetic 
strictures can’t keep a good poet down, 
here is the “fallout” sestet from her son- 
net, The Cloud on Yucca Flat: 


Then in our midst our noblest city fell 

to a bizarre enemy; a thin dry dust 

that never heaven shed before; a rust 

and rot of life that warned no sentinel. 

Folks gathered this fearsome dust—and 
wept to see 

it was our own: we were the enemy. 


Roving Eye also has Songs of Peace, 
$1.35; and American Voices, $2.50. 


F THE PAMPHLETIZED SERMON, 

The Impact of Poetry on Mind and 
Heart by the Rev. Dr. Gehr, mentioned 
at the start of this roundup, subscriber 
John G. Moore scrawls on the cover: 
“Since 1935 I’ve heard & read a great 
deal on ‘Poetry’ but Dr. Gehr’s talk is 
almost the first one I’ve heard or read 
that showed appeal alike to layman (and 
woman) as well as to poets. So I spent 
$150 of my own money to get it printed. 
Now I’d like part of my money back.” 


In addition to being a model non- 
sectarian sermon, the pamphlet is a min- 
iature sampler of the works of George 
Santayana, Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, Dame Edith 
Sitwell, Max Eastman, Alfred Noyes, 
Leonard Bacon, Christopher Morley, Gil- 
bert K. Chesterton, Coventry Patmore, 
William Wordsworth and the aforemen- 
tioned John Richard Moreland. Fifty 
cents, from John G. Moore, The Center, 
14 N. Fair Oaks Av., Pasadena, Calif. 

—By John T. McManus 
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Books are the best 
holiday gifts! 


@ Wide selection of 
children’s books 

® Gift-books for adults 

® Holiday greeting cards 
“with meaning” 

@ 20% discount on latest 


records 


PROGRESSIVE BOOK SHOP 
1806 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 57 


DU 2-7431 
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NECKTIES—Ideal Xmas Gifts 
$20 Value for only $4 


Entire season’s-end inventory of one 
of nation’s leading mfrs. of IVY 
Slim Neckties. (We can’t use his 
name but you'll recognize the label). 
Silks, wools, cottons, linens. Reg. 
price in leading men’s shops $1.50 
to $2.50 ea. Minimum 1 doz. asstd. 
Send check or M.O. for only $4 
(Doz.), plus 50c shipping charge. No 
COD’s. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 
E. WOLF, 477 E. 2ist ST. 
Bklyn 26, N.Y. 
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GREETING 
STAMPS 

By Rockwell Kent 

For your holiday 

cards and letters 


Available in colors, 42 
stamps to the sheet, for $1. 


TO: Peace Groups, Church- 
es, Organizations. 


Postage, Tax, Prepaid 
50 sheets for $10 
600 sheets for $100 


OUR TOWN 


835 N. Kings Road 


Los Angeles 46 Calif. 














THE TWO FACES OF 

RICHARD NIXON 

By Guy W. Finney 
A Veteran Reporter shows why Nixon 
MUST face the BIG DOUBT in his 
frantic race to succeed Eisenhower. 
Pactual! Revealing! A Story every 
American should know. 

42 pp—i0c per copy 
ERA BOOKS, Box 112, Toluca Sta. 
Nerth Hollywood, California 
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SOVIET HIGHLIGHTS 


A Survey of Soviet Thought 
and Developments 


In the current issue 
(No. 3, 1959) 
COMMUNISM AND CUL- 
TURE, by Sergei Timofeye- 
vich Konenkov—The dean of 
Soviet sculptors sets forth his 
views on the nature of the 
man of the future. 
THE ECONOMIC CRISES OF 
PRESENT - DAY CAPITAL- 
ISM, by Lev Mendelson—A 
study of postwar economic 
‘developments. 
THE PEOPLE’S, UNIVERSI- 
TIES—Description of a new 
educational form that has de- 
veloped over the past year. 
Four eminent Soviet scientists 
discuss the future of Soviet sci- 


SCIENCE TODAY AND TOMORROW, 
by Nikolai N. Semyonov. 

THE BRIDGE BETWEEN THEORY 
AND PRACTICE, by Ivan Pavlovich 


OF LIFE, by Alexander Bakulev. 


POLYMERS, AUTOMATION AND 
PHENOMENA OF LIFE, by Ilya 
Mihailovich Frank. 


$6 per year (12 issues) 
50c per topy 
(Single copy orders must be prepaid) 
INTERNATIONAL ARTS 
AND SCIENCES PRESS 
33 W. 42nd St. N.Y. 36, N.Y. 








Do All Your Holiday Shopping 
Through Guardian Buying Service! 
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TWO GREAT THINKERS 


as seen in candid and revealing conversations 


by their friends and colleagues 


DIALOGUE ON JOHN DEWEY 


I. this exchange of opinion and reminiscence, the great philosopher 
and educator comes vividly to life. We meet him with his family 
and friends, overhear his lectures, glimpse him at work, discuss 
his books, see him absorbed in ideas and above all “living his 
Readers will find here a delightful and instructive 
companion for the Dewey Centennial year. 


Participants in the discussion: James T. Farrell, James Gutmann, 
Alvin S. Johnson, Horace M. Kallen, Harry W. Laidler, Corliss 
Lamont, Ernest Nagel, John H. Randall, Jr., Herbert W. Schneider, 
Harold Taylor, Milton Halsey Thomas (A biographical sketch of 
ence: each participant included in the volume) . 


DIALOGUE ON 
panini SHOULD REVEAL LAWS GEORGE SANTAYANA 


A paradoxical and poetic nature is revealed in this book about the 
philosopher who was also a beloved teacher and friend. We learn 
of his personal life and of his ideas; hear his self-estimate as a 
man of letters; learn of his increasing isolation. Out of the conver- 
sation emerges a portrait of absorbing interest. 

Participants in the discussion: James Gutmann, ‘Horace M. Kallen, 
Corliss Lamont, Milton Munitz, Ernest Nagel, John H. Randall, Jr., 
Herbert W. Schneider 
volume) . 


(Biographical sketches included in the 


Originally recorded on tape—both dialogues have been edited by 


CORLISS LAMONT 
with the assistance of ' MARY REDMER 


At all booksellers @ Each volume $2.50 
Ideal Christmas presents! 


HORIZON PRESS ¢ NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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Witch-hunters defied 


(Continued from Page 1) 


between these two groups were blithely 
ignored in the interest of describing un- 
rest in Puerto Rico and in Latin Amer- 
ica generally as inspired by a “Kremlin- 
directed international communist con- 
spiratorial plot.” 


LADY DETECTIVE: The first witness, 
Sergei Buteneff, a U.S. Customs official, 
came prepared with piles of Spanish lan- 
guage publications from the Soviet Un- 
ion and Eastern European countries which 
he said were received in “substantial” 
quantities by addressees in this country. 
He was followed by a State Dept. trans- 
lator who was asked to read excerpts and 
was dismissed’ soon after he noted one 
article entitled, ‘Let Us Make Our Swords 
Into Plowshares” and a call in Youth of 
the World for pen pals to increase inter- 
national understanding. 

The headlines for the day went to New 
York City Police Dept. undercover agent, 
detective Mildred Blauvelt, a recurrent 
witness. She told of Communist Party 
activities among Puerto Ricans in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., and, under prompting by Arens, 
did “here and now to a certainty iden- 
tify” as a Communist Jesus Colon who 
has Tor five years written a weekly col- 
umn for The Worker. 

Ignored or underplayed by the New 
York press was the resistance of witness 
after witness. When Colon, 58, a Puerto 
Rican-born longshoreman, laborer, postal 
clerk and writer, took the stand, he chal- 
lenged the right of the committee to 
question him, called the hearings an “in- 
quisition” and repeatedly refused to an- 
swer questions as Arens began to pound 
the table. 


THE INVADER: Felix Ojeda Ruiz, a car- 
penter and cabinet maker, whom the 
committee identified as one of the Puer- 
to Rican Communists jailed under high 
bail in 1954 under Smith Act indictments 
which were later dismissed, was asked 
about his education. He replied that as a 
boy he had walked barefoot 25 miles 
round-trip from his home to the nearest 
school in Puerto Rico and gone without 
lunch. 

Jorge W. Maysonet-Hernandez, Brook- 
lyn factory worker, said he was born “in 
the American colony of Puerto Rico 14 
years after Yankee invading troops 
came.” 

“I believe the Communist Party of 
Puerto Rico, as well as other organiza- 
tions fighting for liberty there, have a 
right to do so because force and violence 
has been forced on them,” he said. 

Ramon Acevido, a manual laborer, and 
the only witness who did not invoke the 
Fifth Amendment, said he was born “in a 
colony of the United States.” This pro- 
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Herblock, Washington Post 
“Stand back—it may be a book.” 


voked the subcommittee’s strongest re- 
sentment. Asked when he was born, he 
began an account of how St. Patrick 
drove the snakes from Ireland and calmly 
continued as Arens rose to his feet and 
repeatedly “ordered and directed” him to 
answer. In the midst of this, Rep. Gordon 
H. Scherer (R-O.) leaned forward to ask 
if he had understood Acevido to refer 
to the committee and its informants as 
“trained seals.” The witness paused and 
said he didn’t think he had used the term 
but that “perhaps I was thinking out 
loud.” Enraged, Scherer moved to cite 





She wrote her letter; will you write yours? 


PS. ROSE SOBELL is shown above at a mailbox in New York as she sent off 

er appeal to Washington for freedom this holiday season for her son, Morton 
Sobel!, serving a 30-year sentence in Atlanta. The Sobell Committee, 940 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., is urging people all over the country to write, to get others to write 
and to help raise funds for the campaign. Prepared letters are available from the 
Committee. “Please remember,” said Mrs. Sobell, “that this is Morton’s tenth year 
of imprisonment. The many new developments give us great hope, and we count 

on you to help make this hope a reality.” 





the witness for contempt. Acevido re- 
plied “You can’t take it, but you can 
give it.” 

WON’T BE CHATTELS: Angel Rene Tor- 
res, steelworker and blacklisted seaman, 
said he had been born in Puerto Rico 
“in the 30th year of occupation,” refused 
to state if he was the editor of Vanguard, 
organ of the Provisional Organizing Com- 
mittee, invoked the First and Fifth 
Amendments and “every blessed part of 
the Constitution which I defend to the 
whole.” 

Armando Roman, food worker, called 
Puerto Rico the “most oppressed nation 
in the Western Hemisphere,” and stated 
Puerto Ricans “will refuse any more to 
be chattels.” 

“American imperialists, the sugar com- 
panies, didn’t ask my permission to come 
and take my father’s farm away,” he 
added. “I’m advocating independence for 
Puerto Rico which this committee doesn’t 
want.” 

Other witnesses who refused to cooper- 
ate on the first day were Michael Creno- 
vich, printing pressman; Victor Aguste, 
laborer; Stanley Weiss, sheet metal 
worker; and William Norman who was 
identified as a former New York State 
secretary of the CP. 


REAL PURPOSE: At the end of the first 
day’s hearing, Rep. William M. Tuck 
(D-Va.) hinted at the committee's real 
purpose. Interviewed in the Court House 
corridor, he spat on the marble floor and 
said: “Looks as if these people are desir- 
ing to stir up trouble of the kind there 
is in Venezuela and Cuba.” 

Three witnesses appeared the second 
day. William Patterson, manager of The 
Worker, charged the committee had no 
jurisdiction over Puerto Rico and that 
the committee was seeking to “terrorize 


"Which Way the Wind’ goes 
back to Philadelphia area 


HICH WAY THE WIND, document- 

tary drama of man’s struggle for 
survival under the shadow of the H- 
bomb, will play a return engagement for 
four nights in Philadelphia and suburbs 
following its three scheduled perform- 
ances in the New York area. 

The Philadelphia dates are: Dec. 2— 
Media High School, Media, Pa.; Dec. 3— 
Germantown Friends School, Philadel- 
phia; Dec. 4—Fellowship House, Phila- 
delphia; Dec. 5—-Westtown School, West- 
town. Pa. 

The production, sponsored by American 
Friends Service Committee and featuring 
Bert Bigelow as narrator, will be seen 
in New York at International House, 500 
Riverside, Nov. 27; Adelphi College, 
Garden City, L. I., Nov. 28; and Somer- 
ville School, Ridgewood, N. J., Nov. 30. 








Latin Americans who seek real freedom 
and independence.” He was expelled from 
the hearing rcom when he demanded that 
evidence he claimed had been introduced 
illegally be expunged from the record. 

Richard Levins, 29, a graduate student 
of genetics at Columbia U., refused to 
answer questions about activities in Pu- 
erto Rico. Accompanied by Prof. Jack B. 
Weinstein of the Columbia Law School, 
Levins noted that Tuck had not appear- 
ed for the second day’s session, that 
House rules require a quorum of at least 
two Congressmen, that Scherer, sitting 
alone, had “deliberately misrepresented 
himself” as a duly constituted commit- 
tee of Congress, and that such rules were 
regarded as a “nuisance” by the com- 
mitee. He objected that the committee 
used the hearings as a forum to interject 
its own views into the record and that 
his appearance had been ordered only for 
“punitive reasons.” When Arens contin- 
ued to ask questions, Levins and Wein- 
stein quietly stood up and left the room 
with Arens still talking. 


SCHERER SUMS UP: The final New 
York witness was Jose Santiago whom 
Arens identified from a quote in Van- 
guard as New York leader of the P.O.C. 
Santiago said: “Go to the Negro and Pu- 
erto Rican people if you want to know 
about violence,” and refused to answer 
questions about his associations. 


At one point Santiago said he had 
learned “from press reports” that “the 
Communist Party of Puerto Rico is part 
of the liberation movement.” 

Scherer leaped at the comment and 
called it “the most significant statement 
made in these hearings.” He accused 
Communists of “‘surreptitiously interject- 
ing themselves in every group for pur- 
poses of creating dissension, hatred and 
ill will towards the United States.” 

“They have done it in Cuba, they have 
done it in Panama, they have done it 
in some other countries in Latin Amer- 
ica and they are attempting to do it in 
Puerto Rico,” he summed up for the com- 
mittee. 

With the matter thus neatly put, the 
subcommittee took off for what was to be 
a hornet’s nest in San Juan. There, not 
one of the subpenaed witnesses answered 
a single question other than to identify 
himself. Supported by a strong commit- 
tee of lawyers appointed by the Bar As- 
sociation of San Juan, every witness chal- 
lenged the jurisdiction of the committee 
to operate in Puerto Rico. The committee 
had to rely on its own staff witnesses— 
Irving Fishman and his assistants from 
the Custom House, and detective Blau- 
velt. 


MASS RESISTANCE: The Committee’s 
effort to produce sensations met with 
laughter. Pickets marched and chanted 
outside. Forty outstanding citizens signed 
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Rockefeller denies 
Willie Reid’s plea 


EW YORK Gov. Nelson Rockefeller 
ruled on Nov. 23 that Willie Reid, 
Negro itinerant citrus worker who fled 
a Florida chain gang in 1950, must be 
returned to that state. His action in 
signing Reid’s extradition papers, he said, 
was based on information from Florida’s 
Gov. Leroy Collins that Reid “will be in 
the custody of state and not local au- 
thorities and safe custody to Florida and 
safe custody upon his return is assured.” 
Reid’s supporters had protested his re- 
turn to the custody of Lake County Sher- 
iff Willis McCall who has won notoriety 
as a killer of Negroes. Despite Collins’ 
assurances, Lawrence Cohen, one of 
Reid’s three voluntary attorneys, deplored 
“the almost certain fate which faces him 
on his return.” Reid’s treatment, he said 
—“both judicial and penal—in Florida 
has been the grossest outrage of justice 
that I have personally seen or heard 
about.” 
It was expected that Reid would be 
sent to Florida before the end of No- 
vember, thus ending a 4'o-year fight. 





a protest which was carried as an adver- 
tisement in the, papers. Sixty-nine mem- 
bers of the faculty of the University of 
Puerto Rico issued a concurring state- 
ment, joining the protest. And political 
demonstrations against the committee’s 
intrusion were held throughout the 
island. 

After the first witness had refused for 
two hours to answer any questions, Rep. 
Scherer made a speech in which he ac- 
cused Clark Foreman, director of the 
Emergency Civil Liberties Committee, of 
being responsible for statements to the 
press, speeches on the radio, the protest 
of citizens, the pickets, and even the 
legal position of the lawyers protecting 
the witnesses. 

At this point the head of the com- 
mittee of lawyers appointed by the Bar 
Assn., Abraham Diaz Gonzales, rose and 
publicly shouted that the Congressman 
was lying. The whole audience applauded 
for several minutes and the hearings were 
recessed. 


YANKEES, GO HOME: On Thursday 
morning, the English language paper, the 
San Juan Star, owned by Gardner Cow- 
les, carried a front page editorial headed: 
“Yesterday’s Circus.” The first paragraph 
read as follows: “The sum total of the 
accomplishments of the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities hearings, held here yes- 
terday, turns out to be a minus quantity.” 

Thursday afternoon was a holiday in 
Puerto Rico because it was the anniver- 
sary of the discovery of the island by 
Columbus. The number of pickets was 
greatly increased, and shouts of “Yan- 
kees, go home” penetrated the hearings 
All the subpenaed witnesses refused t: 
answer all questions. The hearings wer: 
continued on Friday morning, but pro 
duced the same results. 

Although the committee said it was 
defending the United States against 
communist propaganda in Latin Amer- 
ica, the hearings themselves may well 
prove to be the greatest disservice to U.S 
relations with the Latin American coun 
tries since the last landing of the Marine 
in Nicaragua. 


Clive Jenkins to speak 
in New York December | 
LIVE JENKINS, London Borousi 
Councilor and young British trade 
union official, will speak on “The Labo: 
Movement in Britain” on Tues., Dec. 1, a' 
8:30 p.m. in the Heywood Broun Room 0! 
the Newspaper Guild, 133 W. 44th St 
New York City. 

The Monthly Review Associates’ pro- 
gram will also feature Bert Cochran 
author of American Labor in Midpassage. 
Mr. Cochran, co-editor of The American 
Socialist, will speak on “The Labor Move- 
ment in the U.S.” 

Tickets are $1 in advance, $1.50 at the 
door, and can be purchased from Monthly 
Review Associates, 333 Sixth Av., New 
York City, CH 2-8403. 
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tions since the cold war started. That a 
splendid start on improving relations has 
been made; that it will be continued 
with a consequent reduction of tensions 
—these are the impressions that Khrush- 
chev and Soviet commentators have been 
deliberately creating since the visit. 


THE MOVIE: A few days ago I saw the 
film, “Khrushchev in America.” It is a 
lively, friendly film, with heart-warming 
shots of American people—on the Santa 
Barbara railway station; in front of the 
Mark Hopkins Hotel San Francisco; in 
the streets of Des Moines and the steel 
plant in Pittsburgh. A correspondent who 
had been on the trip grumbled after- 
wards: “Why didn’t they include the 
unpleasant bits, the Los Angeles Mayor’s 
speech, the meeting with Reuther and 
the trade union leaders?” 

He had missed the whole point of the 
film—and probably of the trip as well. 
Khrushchev went to the U.S. in search 
of peace and friendship. He found both 
and is saying so. If anybody thinks the 
Soviet public would prefer to see a sour- 
puss Reuther indulging in bear-baiting 
than an eager crowd of ordinary Ameri- 
cans at the Santa Barbara station or 
close-ups of workers in factories, then 
they are crazy anyway. The trip is being 
presented here not just as a personal 
success of Khrushchev, but as a success 
for peace. 

People here have heard plenty about 
the bad side of American life. They know 
all about the arms makers, the war- 
minded generals and _ publicity-seeking 
politicians and trade union bosses. The 
film brought them something they had 
never seen before, masses of ordinary 
American people clapping their leader, 
clapping for peace and friendship. 

Khrushchev and the press and camera 
people he took with him are in fact do- 
ing a master sales job in presenting the 
American people as friendly and peace- 
loving, the sort of people one can get 
along with very well indeed. 


LONG LINES: There was tremendous in- 
terest here in the visit from the very 
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first days. For the first time in over 
two and a half years here, I saw long 
lines of people queuing up to buy the 
evening paper. This has never happened 
even for sputniks and luniks before. Be- 
cause of the difference in time, many 
of Khrushchev’s U.S. speeches appeared 
first in the evening paper. 


People followed his every move through 
the States, drank in every descriptive bit 
about the various receptions with acute 
and unprecedented interest. They watch- 
ed Khrushchev on television, heard him 




















Sovetskaya Rossiya 

Scale is labeled “Peaceful Coexistence,” 

and the caption reads: “Let us trade and 
not fight.” 


on the radio—and the Moscow radio re- 
porters managed to squeeze in lots of 
friendly atmosphere in their commen- 
taries. No programs have ever had such 
audiences here as those devoted to the 
Khrushchev visit. 


Why? The Soviet public is an intensely 
political one. This visit to them was the 
most vitally important political event 
since the end of the war. It could yield 
the answer to the agonizing question— 
war or no war. So, they watched every 
move to read what the answer was going 
to be. When Khrushchev flashed back 
the message, “the barometer points to 
fine,”” he sensed the anxious mood of his 
own people. From that moment on, So- 
viet people began to breathe more freely. 
They have been doing so ever since and 
the process is continuing. The mood was 





set at that moment. Nothing that ap- 
peared in the press, either reports of the 
visit or comment since, has done any- 
thing but encourage that feeling of re- 
laxation. You can feel it in the air. 
Khrushchev brought back the “no war” 
answer. 


A HARD FACT: “Peaceful coexistence,” 
he told those very hard-headed Soviet 
deputies on Oct. 31, “today is a hard fact. 
It is an objective necessity, stemming 
from the present world situation, from 
the present stage of development of hu- 
man society ... The question now is not 
whether we should have peaceful coexist- 
ence or not. We have it and we shall 
have it, if we are set against the madness 
of a world nuclear-missile war. The point 
is to coexist sensibly .. .” (He made 
it clear that he did not believe in the 
“madness of a world nuclear-missile war” 
and that his visit to the U.S. hdd helped 
greatly in forming this conclusion.) 


Real perspectives for long-range peace ~ 


and coexistence are now opening up for 
the first time for the Soviet people— 
and there is an almost audible sigh of 
relief throughout the country. Floods of 
letters still keep pouring -into the edi- 
torial offices of all the newspapers and 
into the Soviet Peace Committee warmly 
approving the results of what is usually 
referred to here as “a great mission of 
peace and friendship.” The press is still 
carrying reports of meetings in factories 
and collective farms to discuss the visit. 


FACTORY MEETINGS: “It was not an 
easy trip for N. S. Khrushchev,” A. As- 
lanov, a turner at a Baku Oil Equipment 
Plant, is reported as saying at a mass 
meeting in Baku. “But he knew that all 
the Soviet people, millions of plain toil- 
ers all over the world were following with 
bated breath every step of his, that every 
penetrating word of his expressed the 
sincere desire of mankind which craves 
for peace and friendship ” At the 
Urals Heavy Machine-Building Works, 
a molder, Pyotr Gulyayev, told a meet- 
ing: ‘As a result of this trip the hearts 
of millions of ordinary people were filled 
with great hope for a happy life undark- 
ened by the clouds of war. The ice of the 
‘cold war’ is melting, the relations be- 


tween peoples are becoming more cor- 
Gat. ..7 

Trud, the trade union paper, carried 
a letter from Mrs. A. L. Tarakanova, a 
pensioner from Odessa, appealing to 
mothers in the U.S. to do their utmost 
to prevent a new war. “... The trip of 
Nikita Sergeyevitch to America inspired 
all Soviet people with the hope that war 
will be abolished for all time by means 
of total disarmament, for the sake of 
the happiness of our children. I believe 
that women and mothers in America and 
throughout the world are waiting for the 
same.” 7 

In a letter to the Soviet Peace Com- 
mittee a 75-year-old Georgian, K. G. 
Saparashvili, wrote: “The future of hu- 
manity largely depends on the turn the 
relations between the two mightiest pow- 
ers—the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.—will take. 
This is why N. S. Khrushchev’s trip to 
the U.S. and his talks with Eisenhower 
represent an event of outstanding sig- 
nificance. This is the dawn, heralding 
the coming of a fair and warm day which 
will melt the ice of mistrust and dispel 
anxiety over the futuure of mankind...” 


These are genuine expressions of what 
the ordinary man in the street feels. 
They are the sort of opinions one hears 
on every hand. The Soviet press has pub- 
lished such letters by the hundreds. Ev- 
ery effort is made consciously to influ- 
ence the Soviet people in the sense that 
peaceful coexistence is coming to stay. 
No fulminations from people like Joseph 
Alsop or David Lawrence or other simi- 
lar gloomy prophets of doom are allowed 
to offset this. 

Khrushchev’s stock has gone up im- 
mensely since the visit. I met Russians— 
mainly intellectuals—who before the visit 
were not enthusiastic about the idea. 
Reasons were various, ranging from 
those who feared he might be assassin- 
ated to others who felt it was a waste 
of time. But they have changed their 
tune. There is only one view here now. 
The trip was a great success. Soviet pres- 
tige was enhanced — Khrushchev has 
pushed the cause of peace and coexist- 
ence on to the highest levels of the world 
siage. 
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UNITARIAN 
FRIENDSHIP FAIR 


Who? 
Why? 





FRI. (Dec. 4) SAT. (Dec. 5) SUN. (Dec. 6) 








best.” Why not make a date? 





People of liberal persuasion will like the kind of new 
friends they meet here. New visitors find a full measure 
of culture, art, entertainment and fellowship. Here is 
where “East meets West” and “short dollars buy the 


When? 
With? The 
Segal 


By? The 








(See “Calendar” Ad, Page 15, For Detailed Program) 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH—LOS ANGELES 
2936 W. 8th St. (Just east of Vermont) 
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Well be there!!! 
How about you??? 


Anyone 20-50 
To have a ball 
Where? Lenox Hall, 
2nd ‘St. 
New York City 


Sat. eve., Nov. 28 
ers’ Band and Edith 
New Camp 


Lakeland with all Z| 


coming season. 


Win a free weekend! 


BILL OF 
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Dashing- 
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List your 


ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 





Teachers Union 


property 
with us ® 


e@ Homes - Income 
e@ Expert Service 

e Buyers with Cash 
e Multiple Listings 


Franchi Realty 


706 No. Harvard Bivd. 
Los Angeles 29 


M. Franklin (Maury) Mitche:i 


OPTICIAN 
610 S. Broadway Los Angeles 
Suite 405 MAdison 2-3530 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Park Free—1 hr., Pershing Sq. Gar 





RESORTS 7 





NO 3-956) 











PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 
WM L. GOLTZ and Staff 


6221 Wilshire Blvd. 


Wilshire Medical Arts Bldg. 
6treet Floor 
LOS ANGELES WEbster 65-1107 
Between Fairfax & Crescent Hts. 








Xmas & New Year's at 





Ellenville, 


Lodge New York 


For a gay vacation 
with a full staff. Ent., 
social, folk & square 
dancing, painting and 
all winter sports. 
Skiing nearby! 


DE 2-4578 Ellenville 502 





BAZAAR 


Terrific Bargains 


In Clothing, 
Housewares, 


Jewelry, 
Books, 
Have Tea, Lunch or Supper 
With Us 

Fri., Dec. 4, 8-11 p.m. 
Sat., Dec. 5, 1-10 p.m. 
Sun., Dec. 6, 2-9 p.m. 
TEACHERS CENTER 
206 W. 15th St. (near 7 Av.) 


$12.50 per person 








Toys, Hats, 


168th Anniversary 


Tuesday, December 15, 1959, at 7 p.m. 


Grand Ballroom of the Hotel NEW YORKER 
Eighth Avenue and 34th Street - 


JUDGE HUBERT T. DELANEY, Toastmaster 


HON. STEPHEN M. 
“The Status of Our Civil Liberties” 


MYLES HORTON, Pres., Highlander Folk School 
“The Status of Our Civil Rights” 


Presentation of the Tom Paine Award to 


RIGHTS DINNER 


mee mem oe 





Speakers 
YOUNG, U.S. Senator from Ohio 





1. F. STONE 


Chairman: HARVEY O'CONNOR. 


No Fund Raising 


For Reservations Write or Call: 


EMERGENCY CIVIL LIBERTIES COMMITTEE 
421 Seventh Avenue, N.Y.C. 1 


OXford 5-2863 





Pictures, Foods. 





open 11-7 





we have a new address @ 


LORE 


1415 lexington ave. (nr. 


contemporary jewelry ©@ 
in sterling and gold 
92nd st. “Y") my.e. a 
lehigh 4-2231 








ALEXANDER PUSHKIN'S MASTERPIECE 


THE CAPTAIN'S 
DAUGHTE 
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44:HST. BthAVE /Wue-) 
OPEN NOON _ (9534 
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JACK R. BRODSKY 


ANY KIND OF INSURANCE 
auto, fire, burglary, life, annuities, 
hospitalization, compensa- 

Phone: GR 


199 Broadway, N.¥.C. 3—(11th St.) 





CITY CAMERA EXCHANGE 
11 John St., N.Y.C. 


Between Broadway & Nassau) 
8 mm Kodachrome roll: $2.99 
with processing. @ Rent a camera 
from $1 per day. 


PHONE: Di 9-2956 


5-3826 
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CALENDAR 








BOSTON 


JEWISH PEOPLES FORUM 
Sun., Noy. 29, 11 a.m. 

Edward Berkeley, Sane Nuclear Policy 
Comm. on “The Bomb & Us.” Town & 
Country Club, Morton St., Dorchester 

Questions—Silver Collection 
Sun., Dec. 6 — Joseph North “After 

Khrushchev’s Visit—What Next?” 


LOS ANGELES 


UNITARIAN FRIENDSHIP FAIR 
Fri., Dec, 4, 4 to 11 p.m.; Sat., Dec. 5, 
1 to 11 p.m.; Sun., Dec. 6, 1 to 5 p.m. 

FRI. NIGHT: FILM FESTIVAL 

(Cultural, Educational, Scientific) 
SAT. NIGHT: ENTERTAINMENT 
AROUND THE WORLD. 

Sat. & Sun. p.m. CHILDREN’S SHOW 
(featuring Plato the Magician, etc.) 
COMPLETE DINNERS Fri. nite & Sun. 
p.m. Snacks & Sandwiches all day Sat. 
Also a large selection of merchandise 

at bargain prices. 

FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH 
2936 W. 8 St. (just east of Vermont) 
Phone: DU 9-1356 for further details. 














“MOTORING ACROSS THE USSR” 
5,000 Miles in 30 Days 
DR. WALTER BRIEHL, Psychiatrist 
Impressions of fascinating trip—psy- 
chological, medical & personal—accom- 
panied by motion pictures and _ slides. 
- WED., DEC. 2, 8:15 P.M. 
Aeronautical Institute, 7660 Beverly 
Blvd. Ausp: Amer.-Russian Inst. of L.A. 
Donation $1. 





PRE-HOLIDAY BAZAAR—Dec. 6, 10 a.m. 
Exciting NEW Gift Clothing. Gourmet 


Items. Leftist Cookbook. Exotic odds 
& ends. All this and more, at 
1702 E. 4TH ST. Ausp: S.W.P. 





SAT., DEC. 5th—FROM 7 P.M. to? 
An evening of fun and top entertainment 
by well known folk artist and guitar- 
ist. AT THE HAMMERS—967 N. Nor- 
mandie. $1 contribution to help win 
freedom for MORTON SOBELL. 





MINNEAPOLIS 





LABOR’S ROLE IN 1960 ELECTIONS 
Hear Farrell Dobbs, Socialist Workers 
Party Natl. Secy. & 1956 presidential 
candidate; former Minneapolis Team- 
sters Union leader. Sat., Dec. 5; 8:30 
p.m., 322 Hennepin. Social follows. Ausp: 
SWP. Cont. 50c. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


PEOPLE’S WORLD annual Christmas 
Market, Gifts. Cards, clothing, vast va- 
riety of used books, snack bar, grab bag, 
everything for the holidays. Ham dinner 
on Friday from 6 p.m. on. Roast beef 
on Sat. from 2 p.m. on, annual smor- 
gasbord on Sun., starting at noon. Snack 
bar open at all times. Dec. 4, 5, 6, at 
P.W. building, 81 Clementina St. 


NEW YORK 


MONTHLY REVIEW ASSOCIATES 
invites you to hear 
CLIVE JENKINS 
London Borough Councillor, trade union 
official, author 
“The Labor Movement in Britain” 
and 
BERT COCHRAN 
American Socialist, American 
Labor in Midpassage 
“The Labor Movement in the U.S.” 
Tues., Dec. 1, 8:30 p.m., Newspaper 
Guild, 133 W. 44 St. $1 in advance; $1.50 
at door. Send for tickets to: Monthly 
Review Associates 
333 6th Av., N.Y. 14 — CH 2-8403 











Editor, 





THE ANNUAL HOLIDAY CABARET 
PARTY 


of the 
FREEDOM GUILD 
Sun., Dec. 27, 7 p.m. to midnight 
CELEBRITY CLUB 
35 E. 125 St. IN 9-2141 for reservations. 





Fri., Dec. 4th, at 8:30 p.m. 
“MARK TWAIN—Story Teller or Social 
Critic?” 

PHILIP S. FONER, noted historian, au- 
thor of “Mark Twain: Social Critic” 

Fifth of current Fall Term series 

“FRIDAY FORUMS” 

@ A discussion of debate between Char- 
les Neider & Literaturnaya Gazeta 
on Twain's writings. 

@ Are his “political utterances,” as 
Neider says, ‘“‘dated, dull and trivial” 
for us today? 

Single admissions: $1 each 

New Winter Term schedules available 

THE FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Rm. 227 80 E. 11 St. GR 3-6810 





RESORTS 


So Santa quit 


You weuld have quit too. To begin 
with, there were these delightful 
pecple And delicious food. And ice 
skating. sledding iskiing nearby), 
folk and square dancing, and en- 
tertainment. And for once the kids 
didn’t get in Santa's beard. They had 
their own wonderful day camp. No 
wonder Santa played hookey and 
never got to all those sooty chim- 
neys. Better rush your Xmas reser- 
vation. Xmas week: only $52.50 up. 


CHAITS, ACCORD 1, N.Y. 


Kerhonkson 3758—Ask about our 
reduced rates for group weekends. 














Big Pre-Christmas BAZAAR in Bronx 
Hungarian House, 2141 Southern Blvd. 
Hungarian imports, toys, clothing items, 
household articles galore, at a fraction 
of their regular value. Home-made cakes, 
food, drinks. Come and bring your 
friends. Dec. 4, 5, 6 Ausp: Hungarian 
Women’s Club. 





WHO ARE THE REAL HOODLUMS? 
What is behind the recent attacks 
against the Puerto Rican Youth? Come 
and hear the answers at the 

SYMPOSIUM ON YOUTH 
Friday December 4 8 p.m. 
Central Plaza Annex 40 E. 7th St. 
By popular request—re-showing of film 
“PUERTO RICO—the Nation, the Na- 
tional Minority.”” —ADMISSION FREE. 





EXCITING! NEW MUSICAL! 
“One Foot In America’—Concert Pre- 
sentation. First Public performance. 
Book & lyrics by LEWIS ALLAN, Music 
by EARL ROBINSON. Based on 2 novels 
by YURI SUHL. 

Sun., Dec. 13, 2 p.m. 

Brooklyn Academy of Music. Tickets 
$1.65, $2.30, $3.45, $4, $5—at Jewish Cur- 
rents, 22 E. 17th St., N. Y¥. 3, or Jef- 
ferson Book Shop, 100 E. 16th St. SPE- 
CIAL GUEST STAR:—MORRIS CAR- 
NOVSKY in readings in English from 
“Sholem Aleichem.” 





CLASSIFIED 








GENERAL 





1,060 Name & Address labels, in re- 
usable plastic case, only $1. Your name 
and address beautifully printed on 
quality gummed paper. Catalog on re- 
quest. W. L. Whiteman Co., Box 6 NG, 
Boston 1, Mass. 





Live at Rt. 2, Box 553, Elsinore, River- 
side County, California with others in- 
terested in health and education. Let 
your monthly membership fees of $20 up 
buy this or another site for your use. 





ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY GREETING 
CARDS bring message of PEACE’ ON 
EARTH into the homes of your friends 
and further work to BAN NUCLEAR 
ARMS. — 10 for $1.25 25 for $2.50 
Chelsea SANE Committee c/o McBurney 
YMCA, 215 W. 23 St., NYC 11, OR 5-0432. 





KARU PERFUME, 12 02z., exquisite fra- 
grance, in goldcote bottle & goldfoil box. 
$5, incl. tax and postage. Money back 
guarantee. Gift catalogue on request. Jean 
Carol Co., Box 91, Neptune, N.J. 





CHINESE STONE RUBBING reproduc- 
tion. T’ang dynasty Manchu princess 
oval-shaped 17'’x22”, for framing, gift- 
giving, charcoal or red. $3 postpaid. 
Holiday House, 51 Charles St., N.Y.C. 14 





PAUL: Must have your immediate help 
concerning business. Fully understand 
and respect your decision.—Brother. 


LOS ANGELES — 


WANTED by a mature woman to share 
home, country-seaside. Have car. HOlly- 
wood 3-6028. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


RADIO AND TELEVISION SERVICE 
New Radios, TVs, HiFis for Sale 
J. ARTHUR RAGSDALE 
1526 27th Av. LO 6-4667 
Discount to Guardian readers. 


PUBLICATIONS 


JUST PUBLISHED! GET YOUR 
COPY NOW! 

“The Economic Situation—U.S.A.” 
Based on series of articles as they ap- 
peared in Vanguard. 

Single copy 50c. Order from: 

VANGUARD, Planetarium Station 
Box 137, New York, N.Y. 


























READ “VANGUARD’’—November Issue 

1. Revisionism refurbished (An analysis 
of the C.P.U.S.A. Draft Political Res- 
olution.) 

2. ng Anniversary of October Revolu- 
tion. 

3. The meaning of Khrushchey’s visit 
to the U.S. and more. 

Single issue 10c. Yearly subscription $1 
VANGUARD, 

Planetarium Sta., N.Y.C. 


RESORTS 


Box 137, 








HILLBERG FARM (Kerhonkson, N.Y.) 
Open all year. Unconventional atmos- 
phere, relaxed people, gourmet’s table. 
Natural surroundings, superbly beauti- 
ful. Phone: Kerhonkson 8008-W. 





SPRING MT. HOUSE, Jeffersonville, 
N.Y. Open al) holidays & winter. Thru- 
way. Home cooking, relaxation, TV. 
Phones: Jeffersonville 290 or NYC eve- 
nings, OL 5-6971. 





NEW YORK 





CLASSIFIED | 


HELEN’S GIFT MART 
SPECIAL: — Norwegian stainless steel 
Platters at 50% discount. 

287 Amsterdam Ay. (bet 73-74 Sts.) 
Helen Milgrim, prop. TR 3-8060 





WESTCLOX ELECTRIC ALARM CLOCK 
Reg. $9.45, SPEC. $5.45. Standard Brand 
Distributors, 143 4th Av. (14th St.) GR-3 
7810. 1 hr. free parking on all sales. 





SELLING AT COST—ALL SILVERWARE 

Still on sale—antique & diamond jewel- 

ry. Repairing & remodeling done. 
CLARA & IRVING GAVURIN 

22 W. 48th St. (Rm. 1103) CO 5-1881 





SERVICES 


MARCEL PAINTERS 
Private homes, apartments, business 
premises. Reasonable. Anywhere in five 
boros. — For estimate phone: Nunez, 
DE 6-2978. 








If you are thinking of remodelling your 
fur coat—the most reliable place is: 
MAX KUPERMAN 
315 7 Av. OR 5-7773 
Also: Good Buys in Alaskan Seal coats, 
Mink Stoles in all styles. Phone for ap- 

pointment. 





UPHOLSTERY CRAFTSMAN 
RE-WEBBING & REPAIRS — done in 
your home: Reupholstery, slip covers, 
drapes. foam rubber cushioning. Serving 
all boros. Fraternal attention. HY 8- 
7887. 





MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEUOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 


38 Union Square L 5-8166 





NORMA CATERERS: Now booking for 
Fall & Winter Weddings, bar mitzvah, 
anniversary parties at home or temple. 
Office parties & home parties serviced 
anywhere in the metropolitan area. 
HU 17-1561. 





FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Most coverage for least payment 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lexington Av., NY 17 MU 3-2837 
Personal, business, fire, health, accident 





BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 


Written Guarantees — Itemized Bills 
Prompt — Reliable — Reasonable 
268 Bleecker St. Phone: WA 9-0813 





TELEVISION & AIR-CONDITIONING 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronx, Manhattan, Yonkers) 

150 W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx 63, N.Y 
CY 8-0420 





HI-FI SERVICE BY 
EXPERIENCED TECHNICIAN 
Monaural and Stereo Installations 
N. WEINTRAUB 
INgersoll 1-7459 





MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience 
Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 
on any moving problem. 


BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
Moving, storage local & long distance. 
We buy and sell new and used furniture. 
960 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. Phone: 
BU 4-2988 (24 hrs.) or IN 9-3431. 








CALVIN FORD 
MOVING - - - STORAGE 
Good used furniture for sale. 
645 Allerton Av. 

Phones: OL 2-6795 and 2-9033 
BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CH 3- 
7312. Station-wagon, vans-—-pickup serv- 
ice anytime, any place—Insured Esti- 
mates given.--Economical—PSC 859. 


ACE EXPRESS (formerly Jim's express) 
Vans—Panels--Station Wagon 
Bonded - Insured, 24 hr. service, $3.50, 
$4.50 per hour, per man, 

SU 17-7378. 











WE MOVE YOU WITHOUT TEARS 
Econédmical, insured household moving 
Vans, station wagons--24 hours, 7 days 
Local, long distance--small. large 

THE PADDED WAGON-—AL 5-8343 
RED WAGON Moving, storage, packing, 
crating. Inexpensive, insured profession- 
al. Vans, trucks, station wagons. 

Any time, any place. 
RED WAGON SP 17-2555 PSC 163 


INSTRUCTION 








PIANO INSTRUCTION—New highly ef- 
fective method. Outstanding results be- 
ginners, advanced students. Pedagogy, 
coaching for teachers, professionals. 
Sophie Solotaroff, Phone: TR 717-1541. 





MATTHEW KAHAN 
CLASSIC GUITAR MANDOLIN 
Studied with Rey de la. Torre 
Mandolin Soloist in Town Hall, Radio 
Phone: NI 6-1000 








ENTERTAINMENT : 





MERCHANDISE 





LARGE SAVINGS ON MODERN FURNI- 
TURE! Good modern furniture at low 
markup. Come in and see. 
SMILOW-THIELLE 
N.Y.C.—856 Lexington Av. (nr. 64 St.) 


CY 8-6010 
White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 
WH 8-4788 
Manhasset: 2046 Northern Blvd. 
MA 17-0444 





HELEN’S CHINA OUTLET 
VENETIAN MOSAIC TABLES 
$4.98 and up 
304 Amsterdam Av. (bet 74-75 Sis.) 


GIRL TROUBADOR 
Sparks your festivities with music! 
Authentic street songs—many languages. 
Moderate Fee. 
AC 2-7377 or CI 5-5755 ext. 8N1 
ROOM FOR RENT 





~ 


FURNISHED ROOM with small family. 
Elevator. Riverside Drive & 92 St. Phone: 
UNiversity 4-6074. Evenings. 





MAN desires to share his modern apart- 
ment with man. W. 80's. Own room with 
phone, elev. apt. bldg. Write: Box 120, 
c/o Guardian, 197 E. 4 St., New York 9. 





H ESIDENTS OF BRISTOL, England, were frightfully upset for a 
time because some cans in a shipment of “stewed steak” from 
South Africa contained a concoction of “horrible trash and rubbish” 
that was “nothing like stewed steak.” It consisted of “bone, gristle, 
hairs, kidney and liver, bits of arteries and veins.” But importer E. M. 
Denny explained that it was really all right. The cans were shipped 
to England in error, he said; they were really “destined for the na- 
tive market.” . . . When West German Chancellor Adenauer left 
London, a crowd at Victoria Station sang, “For He’s A Jolly Good 
Fellow.” But, the London Daily Telegraph pointed out, “since the 
station was crowded with delegates to a Moral Rearmament confer- 
ence, there was some doubt that they were addressing the right tar- 
get.” ...A TV program on bullfighting was canceled in Copenhagen 
because of complaints against showing cruelty toward animals. It 
was replaced by a film on naval battles ... A public burning of rock 
‘n’ roll records is planned in Semarang, Indonesia .. . The staff of 
an automatic cotton mill to be build in Tashkent, Uzbekistan, will 
consist of two men ... According to an ad in the New York Post, “in- 
ternationally acclaimed fashion designer Pauline Trigere says, ‘The 
new, December issue of McCall’s is so fabulous that I want to eat 
every page. And the pages I don’t eat, I want to frame’.” 


NEW YORK POLICE COMMISSIONER Stephen Kennedy eats 
lunch with Cardinal Spellman three times a week, according to New 
York Daily News col- 
umnist Danton Walker. 
. .» Postmaster John F. 
Fixa is checking the 
publications on news- 
stands operated by blind 
vendors in San Fran- 
cisco Post Office build- 
ings. Under a directive 





from Postmaster Gen- 
eral Summerfield he 
must report on any 


reading material “of an 
objectionable, subver- 
sive or controversial 
nature which may sub- 
ject the Post Office De- 
partment to public cri- 
ticism.” Fixa said: “As 
far as I am personally 
concerned, the test 
as to what is good 
literature is whether or 
not I would want my 
teen-age daughter to 
read it.” Fixa’s 19-year- 
old daughter is Sister 
Mary John Martin, a 








‘ . Pe, x = caiage oi: “a 
Ollie Harrington, Pittsburgh Courier 
“No, it don’t make sense to me neither. 
Bootsie. But white folks jus’ won’! buy 
nothin’ if it makes sense!” postulant nun at Domi- 


nican Convent in San Jose .. . Police investigating an $8,000 safe 
burglary at a New York company discovered that the firm employed 
12 policemen from a local precinct as watchmen on their day off 
in violation of department regulations ...A grand jury in Montgom- 
ery County, Md., recommended that police investigate all school em- 
ployes. The jury found that a teacher with a record of sex perversion 
in another county had been recently convicted of the same charge. 
And a school janitor with a record of arrests for drug offenses had 
just been indicted for keeping hypodermics in his school locker. The 
jury also found the county’s illegitimacy rate “disturbing and expen- 
sive to the county’s taxpayers.” But it said it “has no solution to the 
problem.” 


—Robert E. Light 





NEW YORK 


———————- DON'T MISS IT! ———___— 
“Satirizes American Complacency’ 


“Which Way The Wind?”’ succeeds as a provocative theater 
| experiment (as it) satirizes American complacency and 
| creates a splendid gallery of United States caricatures’. 


| —Christian Science Monitor 


“WHICH WAY THE WIND?” 


| A Docudrama by PHILIP C, LEWIS 
“A NEW KIND OF PLAY FOR A NEW AGE” 
Friday—Only New York City Performance 














STEVE ALLEN says: 
“Which Way The Wind” is more | 
than just GOOD ENTERTAIN- 

MENT.” | 


NEW YORKER DRAMA CRITIC 
Kenneth Tynan says: 

*‘Nobody who is seriously con- 
cerned about the future can af- 
ford to miss ‘‘Which Way The 
Wind.” 


Nov. 27 Only, 8:40 P.M. International House 
500 Riverside Drive, at 124th St. 
For Reservations— 


TICKET CORNER, 201 W. 46th St. 
| or: AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMM. 
237 Third Ave. GR 3-5998 


Ail Seats $3.00 
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A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSU 


MER-TESTED MERCHANDISE AT A SAVING 


GUARDIAN 
BUYING 
SERVICE 


5 Fine Books at Liquidation Prices... 





Holiday Book Sale! 


a * FINER than a book— 
or a complete set of them-— 
-s a Holiday gift? This week GBS 
srings you a choice of many wonder- 
rul classics, at wonderful bargains, 
too. Two of them—50 Chinese Re- 
cipes and Enter In (right and be- 
ow) are brand, spanking new, and 
ure to delight any recipient. You 
nay not see values like this again, 
o order enough for all your friends, 
nd for yourself, too. Order by 
umber on the coupon below. 


1—THE COMMUNIST TRIALS 
(ND THE AMERICAN TRADITION 
~A brilliant analysis of the Smith 
\ct trials by Dr. John Somerville 50¢ 

2—HISTORY AND REALITY— 
9 papers on the chief issues of our 
ay by Dr. Herbert Aptheker. ....$1 
3—-RUSSIA IN TRANSITION—A 
earching examination of the Soviet 
Jnion by Isaac Deutscher 
4—STUDIES IN A DYING CUL- 
TURE—A series of Marxist studies 
by Christopher Caudwell 


5—MY NATIVE GROUNDS, by 
toyal France—The autobiography 
f one of America’s outstanding lib- 
ral lawyers. 


6—JEWS AND THE NATIONAL 
QUESTION — Dr. Herman Levy's 
ontroversial booklet. 


7—AN ECONOMIC INTERPRE- 
TATION OF THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE U.S.—Classic by Charles 
Beard. Originally $4.75. Now $1 
8—SPUTNIK INTO SPACE, by 
Dobronravov and Vassiliev—An en- 
grossing, popularized study of Rus- 
ia’S SPACE] PFOGLAM., ....cccscssscrseee 75¢ 
9—BALZAC—The definitive bio- 
graphy by Stefan Zweig. .......0006 $1 
10O—THE STRANGE CAREER OF 
JIM CROW—A history of segrega- 
tion in America by C. Vann Wood- 
WEE, sisicssiercpttdisttananesen 15¢ 


1 GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


Description of Item 





A GBS Exclusive! 


OR THE GOURMETS IN 
YOUR LIFE, here’s a real 
find. Fifty Chinese Recipes, 
collected from China’s_ best 
cooks by the magazine China 





Reconstructs and incorporat- 
ed in a haut cuisine cook- 
bookwith a colorful cover 
and charming illustrations 
throughout. Most of the spe- 
cial ingredients can be found 
these days in your supermar- 
ket frozen-food and delicacies 
depts.; if not, substitutes are 
suggested. If you dare to keep 
a good thing like this to your- 
self, $1. For unique hostess 
gifts or holiday “stocking 
items,” six for $5, postpaid. 








11—MASTERS OF THE DEW— 
Jacques Roumain’s beautiful Haitian 
classic. $1 
12—THE UN-AMERICANS, by Al- 
vah Bessie—A novel of friends and 
traitors. Orig. $4.75. Now 


13—-CHOSEN PAGES FROM LU 
HSUN — Stories and essays that 
have become modern Chinese clas- 
sics. 
14—THE ACCIDENT — Dexter 
Master’s engrossing novel about a 
nuclear scientist. 1 
15—HE WHO RIDES A TIGER— 
An unusual novel about modern In- 
dia by Bhabanni Bhattacharya 
16—THE ECSTACY OF OWEN 
MUIR—Ring Lardner’s satiric “Ss 
1 


17—THE BARBARIAN —A fine 
historical novel by Naomi Mitchison. 
OrisiNGNY BB. sscssscivssneese Now $1.50 
18—EPISODE IN THE TRANS- 
VAAL — Harry Bloom’s disturbing 
novel of modern South Africa. Ori- 
ginally $395 

19—THE ART OF CHARLES 
WHITE—A (folio of six drawings, 
with a text by Rockwell Kent $2 


20—FILM IN THE BATTLE OF 
IDEAS, by John Howard Lawson. A 
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study of Hollywood today by the 
man who knows it best. $1 


21—THE GATES OF IVORY, THE 
GATES OF HORN, by Thomas Mc- 
Grath. A science fiction novel about 
a future society. 


, HISTORY AND CONSCIENCE: 
The Case of Howard Fast, by Her- 
shel D. Meyer. A sharp critique of 
the man and his work. 


23—IN BATTLE FOR PEACE, by 
WH hs Wi TD GIB: ncccccsesssccsctecsae $1 


24—IRON CITY, by Lloyd L. 
Brown—A novel about the fight for 
racial equality in Pittsburgh. ...... $1 


25—NOTES FROM THE GAL- 
LOWS, by Julius Fuchik. The cour- 
ageous story of Czechoslovakia's 
foremost resistance hero. .......... 75¢ 


26—LIKE ONE OF THE FAMILY, 
by Alice Childress. Intimate sketches 
by the well-loved Negro writer. $1 


27—THE ROSENBERG STORY, by 
Virginia Gardner. The early life of 
Ethel and Julius Rosenberg. ........ $1 


28—THE STALIN ERA, by Anna 
Louise Strong. An appraisal of Sta- 
lin’s leadership by the noted world 
author. 


29—LAUREATES OF IMPERIAL- 


ISM, by Herbert Aptheker. How big 
business rewrites our history. ....75¢ 


30—TOWARD NEGRO FREEDOM, 
by Herbert Aptheker. A series of 
brilliant essays on the Negro free- 
dom struggle. 


31—THE VOLUNTEERS, by Steve 
Nelson. A personal narrative of the 
fight against fascism in Spain. ....$1 
2—WOMEN ACAINST SLAVERY, 
by Samuel Sillen. Sketches of 16 
women abolitionist leaders. 





33—MEN IN BATTLE, by Al- 
vah Bessie, and THE LINCOLN 
BATTALION, by Edwin Rolfe. 
Two extraordinary books about 
the Spanish War and the Ameri- 
cans who went to the aid of the 
Republic. ORIGINALLY $6— 
NOW BOTH VOLUMES for....$3 
Separately 











34—1 SPEAK MY OWN PIECE, by 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn — The ab- 
sorbing autobiography of ‘‘The 
Rebel Girl.”’ 





For Boys & Girls 4-9 
“RHYMES AND STORIES, told 
aloud, linger long and lift a cloud, 
letting knowledge enter in, show- 
ing that the whole world’s kin.” 
This jingle explains Enter In, a 
charmingly written and illustrated 
book of verses for children 4 to 
9, to go with such pursuits as 
seesawing, hopscotch, skipping 
rope, twirling hula hoops and run- 
ning after the Good Humor man. 
The special point of Enter In is 
that every time you turn a page 
there is a lovely illustration show- 
ing Negro and white children 
playing together. The artist is 
Ernest Crichlow; the author is 
Laura Lewis. A wonderful holiday 
gift for just 








SPECTATOR 


Dr. Ma comes to dinner 


PEKING 
R. MA HAI-TEH came to dinner with me last night—he’s an 
American by the name of George Haitem who has been in 
China for a score of years. We were both amused by an article in 
U.S. News & World Report for Oct. 12 on “China Deep in Trouble” 
which said that the “great leap has flopped, leaving the Reds in a 
mess with people starving,” and that this has led to a “purge in the 
party and army.” “Upheavals, tensions, terror and threats of war 
are becoming in Red China a way of life .. .”: 


We laughed over this fiction, for people here now say that the 
“big leap may become continuous,” that industrial output by the end 
of this year will be double that of two years ago, and that even in 
agriculture, afflicted by unprecedented rains, floods and droughts, 
the late harvests are excellent and the total crop will be at least 10% 
above the record crop of 1958. 

I asked Ma: “Do they really have any purges?” 

“If you mean by purges, killings,” said Ma, “of course not. But 
if you mean sharp, critical overhaul of work and reorganization of 
it, this has gone on regularly for the 20 years I have known. Just 
now everyone is overhauling their own work and discussing in great 
detail whether any part of what they did in 1959 can be called ‘a 
leap’ and if so, how this was brought about.” 


PEAKING of his own work, he said: “Our medical research, like 

everything else, has been having ‘leaps’ and we have decided that 
this is due especially to three factors. First, we got.rid of the super- 
stition that science can be done only by scientists and we learned 
to consider research as something that can be done by tens of thou- 
sands of people at once, under proper direction. Next, we now com- 
bine research with work in preventive medicine. Lastly, we have 
learned to combine Chinese traditional medicine with Western 
medicine and this gives big results. 

“My own field is research and preventive work in syphilis, 
leprosy and skin diseases. Last year we learned to do research by 
sending out a list of questions through trade unions and communes, 
and getting ten million or more people to check on themselves or go 
to a clinic. In this way we did research through millions of people 
which we then checked. We eliminated not only open syphilis but 
latent syphilis over large areas.” 


N LEPROSY, he said, “we have found a useful combination of 
Chinese traditional medicine and Western medicine. The Chinese 
have jong had a useful treatment which takes effect much faster 
than the Western treatments, but it comes to an early limit which it 
cannot pass. The Western treatments go further but start so slowly 
that damage can occur before they begin to work. “Tow we start with 
the Chinese treatment, and superimpose the Western treatment, so 
that it picks up when the Chinese way leaves off.” 


Dr. Ma added that in the past persons with the contagious form 
of leprosy used to run away to avoid isolation in special colonies. 

“The communes,” said Ma, “have ended this difficulty. Every 
commune has so many small populated places that it is easy to set 
one aside as a leper colony. The lepers do not object, for they get 
land and tools like everyone else, and work as a production brigade 
of the commune, and are represented in its management. Their lives 
are quite normal, but all contact with them can be safeguarded. We 
hope in another year to have all lepers in China handled in this 
way.” 

R. MA said plans are under way for a concentrated attack on 

syphilis in Tibet next year. In the rest of China it is practically 
cleaned up, but Tibet until recently did not admit Chinese medicine. 
In preparing teams to go to Tibet, they are turning especially to the 
Inner Mongolians. Inner Mongolia, like Tibet, was’ in process of 
dying out from syphilis, which followed the lamaseries of the Tibetan 
religion, this being also the religion of the Mongols. 

Inner Mongolia is now so clean of syphilis that Mongolian med- 
ical workers who were trained in the campaign are being transferred 
to general medicine. But the best of them are asked to volunteer for 
a year or more to help another minority nationality, the Tibetans. 
They are glad to do this, and it is an especially neat idea, for the 
Tibetans have always considered the Mongols their brothers in past 
conflicts’ with the Hans. 

I told Dr. Ma that I had recently taken two injections in a 
Peking hospital and had been surprised that I had not felt the 
needle. He replied that this is a result of a technique developed over 
many years by a Chinese nurse and now being generally adopted. 
The nurse now gives lectures and demonstrations on her technique, 
which she has adapted for every kind of injection. 


T IS BASED, believe it or not, on jabbing you so fast that your 

nerves cannot act before the needle gets in. The nurse swings her 
arm like a spear thrust, but she holds her ‘hand in such a way that, 
immediately after the needle penetrates, the side of her hand hits 
the patient’s body like a soft slap. The hand position is practiced by 
jabbing pumpkins or gourds. 

The nurse, of course, got a medal. This is what they call “work- 
ers innovations.” They occur by the millions in China. Tientsin, for 
instance, reported 39,000 workers’ innovations in August and 34,000 
more in September. They are one of the foundations of the “big 
leap” and one guarantee of its continuance. 


—Anna Louise Strong 
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